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With the exception of the Appendix Probi Consentius’ little 
treatise De Barbarismis et Metaplasmis (Keil G.L. V, pp. 386- 
98) is the only systematic discussion of vulgar Latin which has 
come down to us from ancient times. It cannot be compared in 
importance with its rival, but it has some points of independent 
interest, and its character, almost unique, makes it deserve some- 
thing more than the cursory attention which it has received. It 
seems to be worth while, at least, to group together the instances 
of vulgar usage which Consentius gives and to test his state- 
ments by what is known of the people’s speech from the inscrip- 
tions and from other sources. In remarking on the plan which 
he purposes to follow in his discussion of barbarisms he says 
(p. 391. 25 ff.): “mune iam quibus modis barbarismus fiat, tem- 
pestivius proferemus, in quo equidem non imitabor eos scriptores, 
qui exempla huius modi vitiorum de auctoritate lectionum dare 
voluerunt . . . . nos exempla huius modi dabimus, quae in usu 
cotidie loquentium animadvertere possumus, si paulo ea curiosius 
audiamus.” A scrutiny of the illustrations of barbarismus which 
he gives seems to show that he was honest in carrying out the 
plan which he laid down for himself, and puts him in pleasing 
contrast to a long line of grammarians who contented themselves 
with taking their illustrations, appropriate and inappropriate, from 
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their predecessors. In fact there seems to be only one form, cited 
by Consentius, whose vulgar character we should be inclined to 
question. The archaic Mavortis (397. 7) in the fifth century 
surprises one, and it is possible that our author, not finding 
readily an illustration of his point, viz., of the addition of a 
syllable in the popular pronunciation of a word, borrowed this 
form from his reading in the early poets or from some other 
grammarian. On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
colloquial Latin kept many forms after they had disappeared from 
literature, and this may be a case in point. The probability of this 
second hypothesis is made somewhat greater by the fact that the 
word in question had to do with the religious life of the people, 
for in this field popular speech was especially conservative. What- 
ever may be thought of this one word, at all events, we have good 
reason to believe that we shall find in Consentius instances of 
deviation in the people’s speech of his day from accepted stand- 
ards," 

There are other considerations, too, which lend importance to 
the little treatise by Consentius. In one respect it and the 
Appendix Probi furnish more trustworthy material for the investi- 
gation of the people’s speech than any other vulgar Latin docu- 
ment does. In reading Petronius, the Peregrinatio of Sancta 
Silvia, or the Mulomedicina Chironis we are often puzzled to 
know whether a vulgar form is to be attributed to the writer or 
to a copyist, but in Consentius this question rarely, if ever, arises, 
because he not only cites the form in question as objectionable, 
but he also either characterizes it or he contrasts it with the 
accepted form. Consequently we know in almost every case just 
what word he wrote and branded as vulgar and what mistakes 

1The Ars Consentii, as it has come down to us, consists, as is well known, of two 
parts, viz., the treatises De Nomine et Verbo and De Barbarismis et Metaplasmis. 
That in the first treatise Consentius drew largely from Donatus, Diomedes, Charisius, 
Caper and others, or from their sources, has been clearly shown by Keil (V, p. 335), by 
Jeep (Zur Geschichte der Lehre von den Redetheilen, p. 69), and by Goetting (De Flavio 
Capro Consentii Fonte). In treating barbarisms, although the classification and some 
of the definitions may be borrowed from his predecessors, the specific illustrations 
which Consentius gives of errors in pronunciation seem to be original with him. 
Even when he takes up a subject which has been treated by an earlier grammarian, 


like the incorrect use of the aspirate, his illustrations are not those of his predecessor 
(cf. Goetting, op. cit., p. 89). 
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people made in using it. Thus, for instance, he remarks (392. 25) : 
‘‘per transmutationem sic fiunt barbarismi: temporis, ut siquis 
dicens pices producta priore et correpta sequenti pronuntiet,” and 
again he says (392. 8): “per detractionem fiunt barbarismi sic: 
litterae, ut siquis .... socerum volens dicere dicat socrum 
meum.” It is noteworthy, too, here and throughout his discus- 
sion that he uses such words as dicere and pronuntiare and not 
scribere’ or even an ambiguous word like wti. In drawing conclu- 
sions from the statements of Consentius we are on even safer 
ground, than when we aredealing with the Appendix Probi. In the 
latter work it is difficult to say, for instance, whether in “‘Marsyas 
non Marsuas” an error in spelling or in pronunciation, or in 
both respects, is noted. From the fact that Consentius sometimes 
uses the indicative (cf. 392. 3: ‘ut quidam dicunt piper vel pius 
producta priore syllaba”) and sometimes the subjunctive (cf. 
392. 8, quoted above) it might be thought that he was giving 
both real and fictitious errors, and that his inventions were indi- 
cated by the use of the subjunctive, but this is evidently not the 
case, for in 392. 11 he says, “ut siquis dicat orator correpta priore 
syllaba, quod ipsum vitium Afrorum speciale est.” It is reason- 
ably sure, therefore, that the barbarisms of Consentius are genuine 
vulgar errors, mostly in pronunciation, of the writer’s day, and 
that most of the objectionable forms which our text presents have 
been handed down to us correctly. 

In this paper we shall concern ourselves mainly with that por- 
tion of the work of Consentius which deals with barbarismi and 
runs from p. 391 to p. 398. Its interest for us lies in (1) the 
instances which it contains of vulgar pronunciation, and (2) its 
illustrations of dialectal peculiarities.’ Cases of barbarismus and 
metaplasmus involve what our writer regards as similar deviations 

1In one case only is scribere used (ut siquis homen scribens adiciat primae syllabae 


aspirationem, 392. 6), and here Consentius seems to be speaking of both spelling and 
pronunciation, cf. 392. 13. 


2Until a few years ago Monacensis 14,666 was the only known MS containing this 
treatise, but in 1904 Professor Lindsay discovered another MS of Consentius at Basel, 
and a collation of the new find has been given by E. O. Winstedt in A. J. P. XXVI 
(1905), pp. 22ff. Bis independent of M, gives us a better text at some points, and has 
been taken into consideration in this paper. My friend, Dr. 0. H. Beeson, has also 
very kindly collated the Munich MS afresh for me. I regret that space does not allow 
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from current good usage, but if the form under consideration is 
to be found in classical literature it is taken by him as a case of 
metaplasmus. Admittier, for instance, belongs to this category, 
while the vulgar Chartago is a case of barbarismus, which in turn 
is distinguished from barbarolexis, or a mistake in the use of a 
foreign word, and from soloecismus, or a grammatical fault. 
Since he restricts his definition of barbarismus to the narrow lines 
just mentioned we shall expect to find his discussion confined to 
points in phonology. This is, in fact, the case. Only inciden- 
tally does he stray into the fields of morphology, lexicography, or 
syntax. Assuming the distinction which he has made between 
metaplasmus and barbarismus he defines the latter (386. 15 ff.) 
as ‘‘detractio et adiectio et transmutatio et immutatio litterarum 
syllabarum accentuum temporum aspirationumque.” This defini- 
tion, artificial as it is, covers every possible vulgar error in pro- 


me to give his collation here in full, but from his notes I subjoin a brief description 
of the MS, and make a few additions to, and corrections in, Keil’s critical apparatus. 
‘“*The MS,”’ Dr. Beeson writes, ‘is hard to read at many points, since the ink is pale 
and faded. The parchment is often very rough, and has been scraped in many places, 
and these places frequently give the impression of corrections. The parchment is 
oily, too, in spots. Consequently the strokes are often not perfect, and both M and 
the corrector have retouched them —the corrector especially where the ink was light. 
The corrector (M?) uses a brown ink that is easily recognized when the stroke is firm 
and heavy; often, however, it is impossible to distinguish M and M!. M1 is the scribe 
correcting himself. His ink is bright yellow insular. Either the scribe or another 
using the same ink and script has made frequent rubrics or notes on the margins. 
These are often faded beyond the possibility of deciphering with certainty.’’ Extracts 
from Dr. Beeson’s collation follow: 386. 20 secundum in marg. add. 388. 5 pro 
abisse corr. in pro abiisse 15 pro menestio corr. in menestius 389. 19 pro orphe, us 


390. 4 latinost 7 pasus 32 mi 391. 3 recipisse 29 post plerumque superscriptum est fre- 
quenter 29 post alii superscriptum est veteres 29 sic novi super alii, raro super interdum, 
utrique super idem 30 post lectionis superscriptum est poematis 392. 3 piper 4 triginta 
393. 20 ciborum 382 poterint 394. 24 est add. al. man. 36 et adscr. supra 396. 2 post 
detractionesve rasura septem aut octo litterarum 12 errore litteris re adscr. supra 18 
cognitu corr. in cognitum 8 alterius corr. ex alteri 399. 6 vocale 14 ut est et pecodes. 

The orthography of the MS presents some points of interest. There is a consis- 
tent use of i in such Greek words as sillaba, sistole, titirus, and ethimologia. There is 
a frequent confusion of single and double letters, especially in the case of s, e. g., 
asspiratio, possita, siracussas, and excussatio by the side of pasus, molosus, and spisa. 
Occasionally the same confusion extends to f, 7, and 1 in such words as reffert, efulgere, 
Terrentius, and Cellsus. O stands regularly for u in the derivatives from muto, in 
Topiter (= Iupiter), and pecodes, and for e in vorsus. Nq appears everywhere in such 
words as utrumque and tanquam, and mp in tempnere and itscompounds. Subtracho 
and difinitio are the accepted forms. Almost all these characteristic spellings have 
been noted by Winstedt in B (ef. op. cit., p. 30) and may help to establish the relation 
of these two MSS to each other. 
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nunciation. It was the purpose of Consentius not to draw up a 
complete list of mistakes common in his day, but rather to classify 
barbarisms. In accordance with this plan, only one or two illus- 
trations are given of each kind of errors. We have, therefore, a 
comparatively small number of vulgarisms cited, but they throw 
light upon several important points in the pronunciation of vulgar 
Latin. 

The vowels.—To proceed now to a grouping and brief dis- 
cussion of these errors. It is noticeable that Consentius gives 
only two instances of (1) vowel change, viz., stetim 392. 16 and 
tarterum 392. 17, while the Appendix Probi has sixty or seventy. 
The pronunciation stetim is a dialectal peculiarity, Consentius 
tells us, of the Roman plebs, and has been happily compared by 
Seelmann (Ausspr., p. 173) to the cockney “keb” for “cab.” 
There seems to be no other case of this change of a short accented 
a into e since *grévis for grdvis was probably due to the influence 
of lévis. Such a weakening as we find in tarterwm, of an unac- 
cented d to e, especially before r in the penult is not uncommon 
in vulgar Latin (cf. Caeseris and similar forms in Schuchardt 
Vok. I, pp. 195f.). Under (2) syncopation may be mentioned 
audacter, repostum, morat and commorat (388. 15-19), socrum, 
and for convenience even salmentum (392. 9,10) and wam (393. 1). 
Elsewhere (Class. Phil. II, p. 454) I have tried to show that where 
a syncopated has developed out of an unsyncopated form the short 
form belongs to popular speech. The preference which Consen- 
tius shows for audaciter over the short form proves that he is 
aware of this general principle without knowing the relation of 
the two forms in question and illustrates that molestissima dili- 
gentiae perversitas of the professional grammarian which Quin- 
tilian condemns (i. 6.17). The form audacter is the common 
one in good literature of all periods (cf. Georges Lew. d. lat. 
Wortf.). The forms without v in the perfect system of moveo, 
while used with some freedom in the familiar style at all times, as, 
for instance, in Terence, and in informal letters like those of 
Caelius, are rare in serious literature and naturally come under 
the ban of a purist like Consentius. Such forms as postus, pre- 
postus, and repostus are found in vulgar literary and epigraphical 
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texts in all parts of the empire (cf. Schuchardt, II, p. 414; 
Carnoy Le latin @ Espagne @apreés les inscriptions, p. 114; 
Pirson La langue des inscriptions latines de la Gaule, p. 50). 
There seem to be no close parallels to salmentum, although such 
MS forms as converit (=convenerit) , cerae (= ceterae), and heras 
(=hederas), cited by Schuchardt (II, p. 440) are equally sur- 
prising. Consentius is correct in stigmatizing socrum and similar 
forms as popular. The evidence of the inscriptions and of the 
Romance derivatives of the word clearly confirms his judgment on 
this point. We cannot say positively whether wa, which Consen- 
tius condemns, is a mere graphical variant of wva, or points to a 
vulgar pronunciation of the word. The fact, however, that the 
pronunciation wa seems to be perpetuated in lwette =? + u(v)etta 
(cf. Fass Rom. Forsch. III, p. 494) seems to show that it is a 
matter of pronunciation. It is comparable, therefore, to rius for 
rivus of the Appendix Probi (cf. Sp. rio). On the other hand, 
in many cases to be found in the inscriptions wu or v is omitted, as 
Carnoy observes (op. cit., p. 130), to avoid the doubling of the 
letter. This seems to be proved by the occurrence in the same 
document of dius and divos, Flaus and Flavos, but in general 
the disappearance of v between unlike vowels belongs to popu- 
lar speech of the later day (cf. Sommer Handbuch, p. 176).' 
There is only one case of (3) anaptyxis in Consentius and 
in this case it is interesting to see that the popular form Menes- 
theus (388.15) with the parasitic vowel, is in his opinion the 
correct literary word. Following the general principle illustrated 
in the case of audacter, that the syncopated forms result from 
rapid and careless pronunciation, he naturally regards Mnestheus 
as vulgar. A parasitic vowel like ¢ in the first syllable of Menes- 
theus was inserted in order to facilitate pronunciation. Naturally 
it appears most frequently in borrowed words where combinations 
of consonants foreign to Latin usage occur, but it is inserted now 
and then even in pure Latin forms (cf., e. g., liberitas, CTL X. 
215, and calecandum, CIL I. 1166) where a harsh or heavy 
group of consonants is found. Forms with the parasitic vowel 


1For other instances, see Schuchardt II, pp. 471 ff.; Ullman Rom. Forsch. VII, 
pp. 201f.; Heraeus Ar. f. lat. Lex. XI, p. 306; Grandgent Introd. to Vulgar Latin, 
pp. 102, 136, 178; Pirson op. cit., p. 62f.; Stolz Hist. Gram., p. 285. 
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are commonest in southern Italy. This state of things is due to 
two facts (cf. Carnoy op. cit., pp. 103 ff.): Many Greek words 
were brought into the Latin of this part of Italy and many of 
them probably came through Oscan, which shows a marked tend- 
ency to anaptyxis (cf. Buck Gramm. of Oscan and Umbrian, 
pp. 50 ff.). Forms with the inserted vowel, however, are of fre- 
quent occurrence in vulgar inscriptions, especially in epitaphs, all 
over the Roman world (cf. Seelmann, p. 251; Carnoy, p. 103; 
Pirson, p. 59; Stolz Hist. Gramm., pp. 197 ff.; Neumann Ver- 
zeichnis d. auf Ausspr. u. Rechtschr. beztiglichen Eigenthtiim- 
lichkeiten in d. Inschr. aus Gallia Narbonensis, Pt. I, pp. 8, 14; 
Pt. II, pp. 7, 11, 19). No instance of a prosthetic vowel is cited 
by Consentius, and this fact may have a bearing upon the date at 
which his treatise was composed. So far as (4) the quality of 
vowels goes Consentius remarks only upon 7. The passage. in 
question reads (394. 11-22): “iotacismum dicunt vitium quod 
per i litteram vel pinguius vel exilius prolatam fit. Galli pin- 
guius hanc utuntur, ut cum dicunt ‘ite,’ non expresse ipsam pro- 
ferentes, sed inter e et 2 pinguiorem sonum nescio quem ponentes. 
Graeci exilius hanc proferunt, adeo expressioni eius tenui studentes, 
ut, si dicant ‘ius,’ aliquantulum de priori littera sic proferant, ut 
videas disyllabum esse factum. Romanae linguae in hoc erit 
moderatio, ut exilis eius sonus sit, ubi ab ea verbum incipit, ut 
‘ite, aut pinguior, ubi in ea desinit verbum, ut ‘habui tenui;’ 
medium quendam sonum inter e et 7 habet, ubi in medio sermone 
est, ut ‘hominem.’ mihi tamen videtur, quando producta est, 
plenior vel acutior esse; quando autem brevis est, medium sonum 
exhibere debet, sicut eadem exempla, quae posita sunt, possunt 
declarare.” This passage has given rise to long discussions and 
diverse conclusions (cf., e. g., Lindsay Lat. Lang., pp. 25 ff.; 
Seelmann op. cit., pp. 191 ff.), but the difficulty in it, which is 
perhaps insoluble, lies mainly in the account which Consentius 
gives of the correct pronunciation of 7. Fortunately we are con- 
cerned with the vulgar or dialectal treatment, and what is said on 
that point is reasonably clear. The Gauls, he remarks, in pro- 
nouncing ite, produce a sort of fuller sound which lies between 
e and i, that is, a relatively open 7-sound, while the Greeks say i-us. 
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There is a very small number of Gallic inscriptions in which e 
replaces long accented ¢. Pirson (op. cit., p. 11) reports only 
four for the whole province and Neumann (op. cit., Pt. I, p. 25) 
does not add to the number. It would seem, therefore, that, 
although this peculiarity in Gallic pronunciation was noticeable 
enough to catch the Roman ear it was not sufficiently marked to 
lead to the spelling e. 

Two or three interesting but difficult questions are raised by 
Consentius’ remarks concerning (5) the quantity of certain vowels. 
He seems to note as vulgar errors piper, pius’ (392. 3), drator 
(392. 11), picés ( ?) (392. 18), picés (392. 25), ciborum (393. 18), 
merébatur (393. 23), nummds’ (393. 27), and dssua (?) (396. 
33). With one exception (viz., cborum) the short vowels which 
are lengthened are under the accent, and without exception the 
shortened long vowels are unaccented. Of the latter group two 
of the four cases (viz., picés and merébatur) fall under the brevis- 
brevians principle. When he first mentions pices Consentius 
speaks only of the vulgar lengthening of the vowel of the first 
syllable (pices) but later he says that a transmutatio temporis 
occurs “siquis dicens pices producta priore et correpta sequenti 
pronuntiet”’ (i. e., picés). The last-mentioned pronunciation he 
probably has in mind in both passages. Other instances of the 
development of iambic into trochaic words are furnished by Cerés 
(quoted by Seelmann, p. 106, from Mar. Plotius Sac. K. VI. 451. 
13 ff.), and déds (ibid., from Iuliani exc. K. V. 324.19). In 
pius the original long 7 was regularly retained in vulgar pronun- 
ciation as it was in similar paroxytone words (cf. Grodber A. /. 
lat. Lex. II, p. 101, under dies). The errors mentioned, as well 
as the mistakes illustrated by drator, merébatur, and nummés, are 
readily understood without supposing that in common speech the 
quantitative principle had broken down entirely. Even the long 
initial vowel in dssua may be due to the influence of 6s, and 
ciborum is very likely not a bona-fide instance of an erroneous 
method of pronouncing the word, but rather a mistake made by 
some inexpert versifier or, it may be, even an illustration coined 


‘The reading piper vel pius is accepted from the Basel MS. 
?Keil’s transposition, viz., nummos Verrés acceperat, is accepted. 
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by Consentius himself.’ The same explanation ought possibly to 
be given to merébatur and nummés, which are cited in a similar 
metrical connection. If we turn to (6) the semi-vowels we find 
a warning against the trisyllabic pronunciation of veni (395. 15) 
and of solvit (392. 35 f.) and the trisyllabic pronunciation of 
induruit (393. 2). The Greeks of course had no sound like the 
Latin v and it is they, probably, who made the first two mistakes 
mentioned. This inference is confirmed by the fact that Consen- 
tius introduces his remarks by saying that he will note “‘vitia 
generalia quarundam nationum.” The dissyllabic pronunciation 
of ius by the Greeks has already been mentioned (cf. p. 239). 
The consonants.—The mistakes which Consentius mentions in 
the case of (1) the initial consonants concern mainly h. The 
attempt to reintroduce this sound in the Late Republic only led 
to a hopelessly confused state of mind about it among the common 
people, which is reflected by homen (392.6), onor (392.13), and 
Hebrus (392.21). In this connection may be mentioned the three 
transliterated forms of Greek words containing an aspirate used 
as illustrations by Consentius, viz., Tracia (392. 19), Trachia 
(392. 28), and Chartago (392.20). The absence of the aspirate 
in the Romance derivatives from such words as these shows clearly 
that it was not sounded in normal vulgar Latin. Trachia and 
Chartago, therefore, represent the mistaken efforts of the few to 
pronounce or spell correctly. Bobis (392.15) is one of the less 
frequent cases of confusion between v and b because, as Parodi 
has shown (‘‘Del passagio di V in B nel latino volgare,” Romania, 
1898, pp. 180 ff.), the interchange of initial v and b is much rarer 
than is that of intervocalic v and 6. Parodi’s conclusion is con- 
firmed by the facts obtained from a study of the Latin inscriptions 
(ef., e. g., Pirson, op. cit., pp. 61 f.), although this distinction does 
not seem to have held for the pronunciation of Latin in Greek 
lands, if one may judge from the list given by Eckinger, Die 
Orthographie lat. Worter in griech. Inschriften, pp. 85 ff., where 
such forms as Ovadépros and Badépios are found side by side from 
1Consentius’ words are (393. 16): ‘ vult struere aliquis ex trochaeo et molosso, ut 


si dicat ‘copiam esse doctorum,’ structuram optimam facit. quodsi dicat hanc struc- 


dvucit primam syllabam, ut dicat ciborum, cum si brevis sit.’’ 
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the second century B.c. on. A rather long list of instances of the 
substitution of initial b for v in Greek defixiones found in Italy 
and Africa is also cited by Audollent Defixionum Tabellae, pp. 
536 f., and two cases of bos for vos in Latin tablets are also men- 
tioned (ibid., Nos. 273a and 274a). The trisyllable Iachus 
(397. 4) is hard toexplain. In the vulgar treatment of (2) medial 
consonants the principal error which Consentius notes is the con- 
fusion of the single and double letter in such words as vila 
(392. 8), mile (ibid.), ile (394. 26), Bacho (397. 4), iusit 
(395. 14), corupto (400. 8), tottum (392.1), and cottidie (392. 1). 
The full discussion by Lindsay (Lat. Lang., pp. 118 ff.) and 
Sommer (Handbuch, pp. 291 ff.) of these two dialectal peculiari- 
ties of vulgar Latin makes the treatment of them here unneces- 
sary. Although the mistake in the case of ile is ascribed to the 
Greeks, the faulty pronunciation which it illustrates and the 
opposite one are found in other parts of the Empire (cf., e. g., 
Guericke De linguae vulgaris reliquiis apud Petronium et 
inscriptionibus parietariis Pompeianis, pp. 27 ff., and Pirson 
op. cit., pp. 84ff.), and are commonest in the case of the letters 
Land s (cf. Audollent op. cit., pp. 541 f.). In distinction from 
the Greeks, there are others who pronounce tlle in such a way 
“ut aliquid illic soni etiam consonantis ammiscere videantur, 
quod pinguissimae prolationis est” (392.28). Probably Lindsay 
is correct (op. cit., p. 92) in thinking that these people gave 
double J the ly sound. In this connection should probably be 
mentioned in passing the reduction of a doubled consonant when 
the initial letter of a word in a sentence is the same as the final 
letter of the preceding word, which is illustrated by the faulty 
pronunciation si custodit for sic custodit (395. 18) (cf. p. 244). 

The change of the intervocalic d to r in peres (392. 15), like 
the mistake in the case of bobis and stetim, all of which are stig- 
matized as Roman cockneyisms, is perpetuated in the Neapolitan 
pere; cf. Seelmann, p. 311. In noting the faulty pronunciation 
in the case of nomeclator (388. 15) Consentius has observed one 
of the marked characteristics of vulgar pronunciation, viz., the 
weakness of the nasal before mutes which is attested by such epi- 
graphical forms as pricipis (CIL IV. 1945), defuctus (CIL 
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XITI. 848), and seper (CIL X. 7173); cf. also Audollent op. 
cit., p. 538. This explanation seems better than Buttmann’s 
assumption (see Keil’s critical note) based on Charisius K. I, 
106. 20, that Consentius is condemning nomenclator as an objec- 
tionable form of nomenculator. At 395. 3 ff. the accepted text 
reads “ecce in littera ¢ aliqui ita pingue nescio quid sonant, ut, 
cum dicunt ‘etiam’ nihil de media syllaba infringant. Graeci 
contra, ubi non debent infringere, de sono eius litterae infringunt, 
ut, cum dicunt ‘optimus,’ mediam syllabam ita sonent, quasi post 
t z Graecum ammisceant.” For post t z the newly discovered 
Basel MS reads post ¢t: T- (cf. Winstedt op. cit., p..23). The 
reading of the Munich MS, followed by Keil, seems preferable 
here. Consentius, like Papirius and Pompeius (cf. Seelmann, 
p. 320), regards the assibilant pronunciation of ty in etiam as 
correct. His first criticism is directed against those who fail to 
give this sound to a medial ti followed by a vowel. At the other 
extreme are the Greeks who introduce assibilation (cf. Lindsay 
Lat. Lang., pp. 83 f.) even when fi is not followed by a vowel. 
The new reading, if accepted, would seem to postulate the pro- 
_ nunciations etyam and opliimus. As the correct pronunciation, 
over against etyam and optiimus, Consentius would probably put 
etzyam and optimus. But the two errors would not be so clearly 
opposed to each other in this case as we should expect from the 
use of contra. 

Consentius furnishes several interesting instances of metathesis. 
We find lapidicinas (391. 23), perlum, reilquum (392. 23), 
interpertor, coacla (392. 24), displicina (392. 25), and forpicem 
(397. 16). Such cases of metathesis belong particularly to the 
people’s Latin of the late period, and result from a tendency to 
facilitate pronunciation. The individual factor is an important 
one here (cf. Sommer Handbuch, p. 301), but all these instances 
fall into three groups. Either a consonant and vowel change 
places with each other, as is the case with perlum, reilquum, and 
interpertor, or a consonant, as in coacla, is transferred to another 
part of a word, or two non-adjacent consonants change places with 
each other, as in lapicidinas, displicina, and forpicem (cf. lerin- 
quas = relinquas, Audollent op. cit., 2860). 
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If we turn to (3) the final consonants we are surprised that 
Consentius utters no warning, as the Appendix Probi has done, 
against the omission of final -m. His principal concern is with 
final -m followed by an initial vowel, as in dixeram illis (394. 7), 
and this subject he discusses at great length in the following 
treatise De scandendis versibus (400. 28 ff.). His words furnish 
an interesting commentary on Quintilian’s observation on final -m 
in this position neque enim eximitur sed obscuratur (Inst. ix. 
4.40), for he remarks (394. 5): “mytacismus dicunt cum in 
dictione aliquid sic incuriose ponitur vocali sequente m litteram, 
ut, an ad priorem pertineat an ad sequentem, incertum sit,” 
Lindsay (Lat. Lang., p. 121) suggests that ‘‘one may perhaps 
see the beginnings of the suppression of final consonants in the 
tendency .... to detach a final consonant from its word, and 
join it to a following initial’? of which practice Consentius 
gives as an illustration si(c) custodit for sic custodit (395. 13) and 
si cludit for sic ludit (395. 9). The inference scarcely seems 
probable. In both cases the same phonetic principle applies 
between the two words concerned as we find at work within a word. 
In the first case careless pronunciation reduces the double con- 
sonant to a single one (cf. p. 242). In the other, following the 
principle of syllable division, the speaker joins final c to the fol- 
lowing 1. The tendency is a natural one, because the two words in 
each pair are closely joined in sense. Perhaps in fact the syllable- 
division followed in the sense-unit sicludit represents the common 
practice in everyday discourse. If this is true, wherever in writers 
of colloquial Latin, like Plautus or Petronius, a final mute pre- 
cedes an initial liquid in a word group, the two consonants should 
be read with the following vowel. We can readily understand 
how a grammarian interested in preserving the integrity of single 
words would condemn such a practice as this, even if it were wide- 
spread. (4) One or two miscellaneous forms may be mentioned 
here. No satisfactory explanation can be given of coperit (392. 1) 
for operit or gruit (ibid.) for ruit, and the text is so uncertain at 
396. 35 that no conclusion can be drawn from the form apse. 

Morphology.—Under accent is to be mentioned the very inter- 
esting description (392. 4) of the error which is made: ‘‘siquis 
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dicens triginta priorem syllabam acuat et sequentem graviter 
enuntiet” (cf. Sommer Handbuch, pp. 497f.). Of the incidence 
of the accent on the first syllable of orator (392. 19, 27) there 
seems to be no further proof, although of course it is paralleled 
by the historically incorrect accentuation which the same word 
bears in English by the side of curator. From the citation of 
nantes (388. 18) as a case of syncope the conclusion is natural, 
though not inevitable, that Consentius did not think of nato as a 
frequentative derived from no. This attitude would be readily 
explicable in view of the growing use of frequentatives, which had 
been taken over from the people’s speech, at the expense of the 
simple verb. Tutrusit (392. 2) is perhaps a reduplicated form. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason, however, for regarding it 
as vulgar (cf. Lindsay Lat. Lang., p. 503). The common people 
evidently had difficulty with the nominative and genitive singular 
of certain mute stems of the third declension, for Consentius con- 
demns as nominatives fontis and dentis (396. 8), while the Appendix 
Probi gives the warning orbis non orbs and nubes non nubs. In 
the way of VocaBuLary the possible retention in vulgar Latin of 
the archaic forms Mavors (397. 7) and covacla (397. 18) is 
worth noticing. The condemnation of the use of scala, sordes, 
quadriga (396. 5), strena (396. 26), and Fidena (397. 20), in 
the singular, and of luces and paces (396. 6) in the plural is also 
interesting. The form osswa (396. 25) seems to have come into 
rather common use in late Latin, especially in Christian writers 
(cf. Neue I. 532). Possibly it was a literary archaism, pre- 
served like many others in vulgar Latin, which came to the surface 
in literature in the late period. Invictissimus and infidelissimus 
are condemned, but with the strange comment that “siquis dicat 
invictissimum ducem aut infidelissimum amicum, putat se plus 
dicere quam invictum aut infidelem, cum invictissimus ille sit, qui 
non penitus victus, et infidelissimus ille, qui non usque ad 
summum fidelis” (398. 8 ff.). 

One is tempted to make a brief comparison of the vulgar 
errors mentioned by Consentius with those recorded in the 
Appendix Probi. The most important barbarismi in the Appen- 
dix which are not referred to by Consentius are the weakening 
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of 7 in hiatus to e, the silence of final m, the confusion between 
s and «x (cf. aries non ariex, App.), the dropping of ct to the ¢ 
sound in such words as auctor, and the fondness for such sec- 
ondary forms as the diminutive and for certain endings like 
-osus. Of analogical forms, which are so numerous in the Ap- 
pendix, Consentius seems to mention only dentis and fontis as 
nominatives. The most important points peculiar to Consen- 
tius are comments upon certain mistakes in quantity and accent, 
and the cases which he mentions of the single for the double 
consonant. 

The errors which they both condemn are the confusion of b and 
v, the misuse of the aspirate, the use of the double for the single 
consonant, syncope, the slighting of the nasal, metathesis, and 
vowel ‘weakening. We may call attention in this connection to 
what was observed in an earlier part of the paper (p. 235), viz., 
that Consentius does not concern himself with incorrect spelling 
as the Appendix Probi does. 

A characteristic feature of the treatise of Consentius is his 
attempt to point out certain dialectal peculiarities in the pronun- 
ciation of Latin in different parts of the Empire. Errors com- 
mitted by the Africans, the Greeks, the Gauls and by the people 
of Rome are mentioned by him. The African mistakes are all 
mistakes in quantity, pius, piper, and drator (cf. pp. 240 f.). 
The Greeks are more catholic in their tendencies toerror. They 
reduce -ss to -s (iusit, 395. 14) and -Il to -1 in ille (cf. pp. 242 f.) 
and it is probably they, also, who are guilty of saying vila, and 
mile. The difficulty which they have with the semi-vowel 7 in 
ius makes it probable that they should be held responsible for 
the mispronunciation of soluit, weni, and perhaps of indurvit (cf. 
pp. 241f.). Apparently they were especially prone, too, to the 
confusion of 6 and v (cf. pp. 241 f.), and to their door Consentius 
specially lays the faulty pronunciation opt{imus (p. 243) or optii- 
mus(?). The plebs Romana said stetim for statim (cf. p. 237) ; 
the Gauls mispronounce ite (p. 239), and the Italians, if we 
accept the reading of the Basel MS, give a wrong pronunciation 
to etiam (p. 243). Si cludit for sic ludit, si custodit for sic 
custodit (cf. p. 244), and the tendency to labdacismus (cf. p. 242) 
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are national errors, but their place of occurrence is not given. 
It has been generally supposed that Consentius was a Gaul, but 
it is at least worth noting that this list of national errors seems to 
originate with him and yet only one of the number is Gallic—a 
state of affairs which does not on its face harmonize with the 
assumption that his home was inGaul. It may be observed, too, 
that when he refers to the one specified Gallic mistake he does 
not use the first person plural, but says Galli... . utuntur. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF METER ON THE HOMERIC 
CHOICE OF DISSYLLABLES 


By Joun A. Scorr 


It is well known that many of the most common Greek words, 
such as a@yav, mavu, Toros, codes, vouos, are not found in Homer, 
while Adyos is so rare that the two passages in which it occurs are 
often doubted or emended. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Home- 
rische Untersuchungen, p. 20, supports his theory for the late 
composition of the first book of the Odyssey by assuming that 
Adyos of vs. 56 and voyos of vs. 3 in the reading of Zenodotus, 
are “notorisch unhomerisch in der spatern Zeit ganz gelaufig.” 
Yet these two words never secured more than a foothold in epic 
poetry; Wellauer gives no example of véwos in Apollonius, and 
Paschal’ gives none from Quintus Smyrnaeus; Elderkin’ shows 
that Aoyos is found but once in Apollonius and once in Quintus, 
also that it is practically absent from all late epic poetry. The 
fact that these two words are as rare in latest as earliest Greek 
epic makes it impossible to assign any force to the argument of 
Wilamowitz that their assumed appearance in the first book of the 
Odyssey establishes its lateness, since this would make it later 
than the Posthomerica. There is no fact to support the statement 
that these words became “ganz gelaufig” in hexameter verse, the 
only verse from which an argument should be drawn. 

This paper will be confined to a discussion of three words, 
codes, vduos, Aéyos. Why should Quintus, e. g., have used Adyos 
but once? Homer has two well-attested examples, O 393, a 56, 
both in the text of Aristarchus, both certainly in the Homer 
known to him. The fact that Homer used this word but twice 
does not explain the practical absence from Quintus, since the 
latter never carefully regulated his vocabulary in accordance with 
Homeric usage; Paschal, p. 22, shows that Quintus has a vocabu- 

14 Study of Quintus of Smyrna (University of Chicago dissertation). 


2 Aspects of the Speech in the Later Greek Epic, pp. 1 ff. (Johns Hopkins dis- 
sertation). 
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lary of 3,800 words, of which 800, or more than one-fifth, are not 
in Homer, but even this one-fifth does not fairly represent the 
divergence, since many words rare in the early epic are here used 
with great freedom, e. g., Homer uses djpus but twice, Quintus 
employs it nine times in the first book; «aimep, found once in 
Homer, is twice used in the first book, and this same first book 
has the non-Homeric évoOevys six times, while the non-Homeric 
forms xatavtiov, katévavta are found five times in Book i. These 
examples, taken from many, show that Quintus used with equal 
freedom words rare in Homer or words common, while many of 
his most frequent words are not in Homer at all. 

The fact that Quintus does not use words so well-known to him 
as aodds, vduos, Adyos deserves some other explanation than 
Homeric imitation. 

There must have been some external force acting both on 
Homer and on Quintus. These words were known to Homer, 
since Adyos is used twice and the root is found in the verbs Aé¢yo, 
pvOorXoyevw. Homer does not have codes, but has the abstract 
derivative codin, O 412, nor does he have véyuos, but has the 
abstract evvouin, p 487. The absence of a word may be no proof 
of the poet’s feeling, since Homer does not use the word pdéor, 
yet must have held the rose in high esteem, as the words poddeis, 
pododdaxturos, show. It will be observed that these three words, 
vouos, copds, Adyos are pyrrhics, or dissyllables with short penults, 
and that no pyrrhic can begin a verse, end a verse, or follow the 
bucolic diaeresis. I shall try to explain the practical absence of 
these three words from epic poetry on the basis of the meter. My 
thesis is this: Greek epic poetry prefers dissyllables with a long 
penult, and where choice is possible, generally chooses the long 
form, using the form with the short penult sparingly or not at all, 
that is, the absence of these three words is due to the meter rather 
than to meaning or ethos. | 

The prooemium of the Iliad has 12 dissyllables with long 
penults and but 3 with short. The prooemium of the Odyssey 
has 18 with long penults, and 9 with short. The first 100 dis- 
syllables in the Odyssey show 66 with the penult long, 34 with 
it short, while of the first 100 in the Jliad 63 penults were long, 
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37 short. Repeated tests, taken at random, in the Jliad and 
Odyssey show that at least 60 per cent. of the dissyllables have 
long penults. The first 100 dissyllables in Aesch. P. V. show but 
33 with long penults, against the 66 of the Odyssey, the same 
number in the Septem have 40 with the penult long, 60 with it 
short. Careful examination of many chance passages in Aeschylus 
shows about the same ratio. Homer then in every five dissyl- 
lables has at least three with the long penult, Aeschylus scarcely 
two. This preference is as marked in the later as in the earliest 
epic poetry, since the first 100 verses in the Posthomerica have 
111 dissyllables with long penult and but 75 with short. This 
simply puts the pressure upon epic poets to choose in general, 
where choice is possible, the word or form with the long penult. 
There are many words which must be used, since there is no ready 
synonym or parallel form, such words are éya, éuds, Beds, Exw, dre, 
wept, avd, Kata, xTd., so that using these words the choice of 
pyrrhics must be further restricted. It is clear from a comparison 
of Homeric dissyllables, having 60 per cent. of the penults long, 
with the 40 per cent. of Aeschylus that Homer decidedly prefers 
the trochaic or spondaic word to the pyrrhic or iambic. How is 
this preference to be shown? Sometimes by metrical lengthen- 
ing, as in Udwp B 307, dSpimds A 270, dvnp B 553, dia T 357, *Apes 
E 381, $fre E 359, dus M 208, ére 6 13; but, except in polysyl- 
lables, this is violent and spasmodic, as Schulze Quaestiones 
epicae has shown. An easy and ready way lay before the poet, 
namely to choose the synonym or form with the long penult in 
preference to the one with the short. 

Homer has many dissyllables with a long initial syllable where 
Attic Greek has a short, such as xaos, jas, wodvos, votcos, Kodpos, 
loos, Eeivos, yaia, woin, oteivos, Kaiw, tiva, PO0ivw, POavw, oteivo. 
Although the long form of most of these words is due to an ori- 
ginal digamma and Homer does not use the short form, it may well 
be questioned whether the short form was unknown to him and 
the long a deliberate choice, since we have fevin, Eémov, but only 
Eeivos; povwbe’s but no wovos; ote(vw in the simple verb, while the 
compound is wepioréverar; tw with the penult long, yet the same 
vowel is short in the derivative “Tades; POivw with the penultimate 
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vowel long, but short in the alternative form $6:J@o; Homer has 
only 7s, but the shorter form appears in éwoddpos V 226. The 
presence of these shorter forms shows that before the Homeric 
poems had reached their present shape the loss of a digamma 
within a word did not compel compensative lengthening, although 
for most of the words we have no proof that the poet had both 
short and long forms from which to choose. 

In the following words we can see the Homeric choice, as their 
comparative frequency shows: aéeé occurs 238 times, ae/ 3; peta, 
as a dissyllable, 53; péa, as a dissyllable, 5; e’ow 53, ow 7; yet 
the simple és is found twice as often as eis; Atnv 32, Alnv 10; 
matpos 125, matpdés Z 479, only, Ludwich Aristarchus II. 353; 
mpdacw 14, mpdow 4; vnds 94, veds 14; via 114, véa 1, and even 
that one pronounced as a monosyllable; vijes 53, vées 12; vna@y 85, 
vaddiv 12, vedv 42; vijas 191, véas 16; oblique cases of yep, where 
there are the two forms, ye:pi 85, yepi 3; these three datives are 
the only forms of this word with a short penult, the short stem 
appearing in the form yepo/, but the ending makes it a trochee; 
mreios 12, wA€os 1. The shift between these two forms is purely 
metrical, as the one example of the pyrrhic form shows, v 355: 


ciduAwv 5 wréov mpdOvpov, wAein dé Kai avdAy, 


éws, “until,” is scanned with initial short syllable but once in 
Homer, § 78, with initial long about 50 times; réws with initial 
long 9, short 2; vids with initial long over 300, initial short 12; 
mvéw 1, veiw elsewhere and often; eves 1, elsewhere xevds, or the 
trisyllable xeveds; of the indefinite relatives the forms with long 
penults, such as éo7vs, 677, occur far more frequently than the 
shorter forms 671s, 671; so the forms with the long penult, téaaos, 
dacos, predominate over the pyrrhics éc0s, técos; ypeios 6, ypéos 
2; xpetwy 14, xpéwv 1; Odpoos, the trochee, 12, the pyrrhic Opacos 
but once. In the above selected cases we had the same word now 
with a long, now with a short penult. In the following list we 
shail see how in synonyms a dissyllable with a long penult takes 
the place of one with short. Homer has no iambic éxe?, yonder, 
but instead has «et@:, neice, xeiBev, yet the form with short penult 
must have been known to him as the form é«ei#: shows; Homer 
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has no 7avu, but trochaic rayxu; time takes the place of t/ rote; 


eldap with long penult, yet the verb is é5w, éouac; éyyos and the 
stem form as shown in doupds are far more common than the pyrrhic 
ddpu; proiaBos, Sod7ros, but no wedos; puta 7 times, Pv£is 3, while 
the iambic duvy7 is found but twice; 7édov only in the form 7édovde 
which gives the long penult; yAaivn, but no xAavis; Fpap over 
200 times, 7uépn but six. The ease with which jap fits into the 
dactylic verse, the difficulty in using 7mépn is sufficient explana- 
tion for the difference in their use. The use of mvoim for the 
true form 7vén seems to be due to the meter.’ éyyus 46, ayye 62, 
méras 2; épon, éépon (for dew), but no Spdcos; wa@ros 7, wéros 1; 
no€é ten times as often as (dé and avrap five times as often as atap; 
@kvs more common than tayvs, da 74, tayéws 1; while the com- 
parative forms 0accov, tayiota, forms with the long penult, occur 
76 times. The pyrrhic word for bow, Sis 17, the synonym, with 
long initial syllable, réfov 113. urns has taken the place of dues, 
except in M 393, as a v. 1. 4.565. Spdxwv with the oblique cases 
such as dpdxovra furnishing a long penult crowds out édus, used 
as an exact synonym M 208, even here the meter forced o under 
the ictus. 

Many pyrrhic or iambic words developed a corresponding 
form with long initial syllable, e. g., diva, duyOd; tpixa, tpryOa; 
piya, wiyda, the pyrrhic form péya is not in Homer; Tpékn, 
Tpixxn; évi, eivi; S00 has a parallel dow; odds, ovdds; modus, TrovAus ; 
mvéw, Trew; TrEwW, TrELW; Déw, Oeiw, v. Schulze Quaestiones 
epicae 276. Many pyrrhics are given long penults by the addition 
of de, e. g., weduwde, wédovde; Homer has A& to avoid the iambic 
Aéwv; Péawvat to avoid Gea/; the use of the pyrrhic A/a is avoided 
by eliding the last vowel, and the short penult in xpéw disappears 
in synizesis, so that the word is always a monosyllable. 

A comparison of Homer with Aeschylus, as well as the com- 
parison of Homeric words, shows his great preference for dis- 
syllables with a long penult. 

Ludwich Aristarchus II. 313: ‘‘Wealth of spondees is a pecul- 
iarity of the older Greek hexameter,” 336, ‘“‘The Greek language 
has far more dactylic than spondaic elements.” How then could 


1Solmsen Laut- und Verslehre, p. 113. 
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Homer give this spondaic tone to a dactylic language? Clearly 
in two ways, by the rather violent method of poetic lengthening, 
or by the choice in kindred words or forms of the one with the 
long rather than the short vowel. Schulze has shown in all parts 
of his Quaestiones epicae the epic reluctance felt in metrical 
lengthening, especially in other than polysyllabic words. The 
spondaic tone is clear in Quintus also, so the path open to Homer 
was open to him, and while he differs much from Homer in vocabu- 
lary he rarely uses a non-Homeric pyrrhic or trochaic word. 

Paschal, pp. 22 f: gives a list of 99 words found in Quintus 
which first appear in the Homeric Hymns, Hesiod, early lyric 
poets, or Pindar; not one of these 99 words is a dissyllable 
having a short penult, if we except wédov which appears in Homer 
under the form médovde, and ddpay& which, however, appears in 
Quintus under the form ¢apayéiv, giving the coveted long penult, 
so it is no exception. While there are no words of the 99 of the 
metrical form of Adyos, there are nine dissyllables with a long 
penult, viz., cucods, mpéuvor, Siros, o(uBros, cuivos, ben, BAnxpes, 
dawés, Tepwrvds. This metrical restraint laid upon Quintus fur- 
nishes an explanation for the fact that he called his poems Adyoz, 
v. Paschal, p. 11, yet used that word but once in the poems 
themselves. 

There are few better attested words or roots in Homer than 
Aoyos, the noun is found twice in the best manuscripts and was 
not questioned by the Alexandrians, while the same root is found 
both in Aéym and pvOoroyedwo, The cutting-out of all words in 
Homer that appear but once or twice would leave few passages 
intact, yet this word is fortified not only by its double use, but 
also by verbs from the same root. It is impossible to draw any 
sure definition of Adyos from the two sentences in Homer, and I 
can see but little difference in the Homeric use of “d0os from that 
of Adéyos in the later lyric or tragic poets. Homer contrasts “i@os 
with épyov, a 358, I 443, = 252 in the same way later writers 
contrasted Adyos with épyov. puOoroyedw, where both words are 
combined into one verb, argues for similarity of meaning. Apol- 
lonius Sophistes in his Lexicon to Homer defines wi@os by one 
word, Aeyos. Nothing is gained by assigning the two Homeric 
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verses in which Aéyos appears to later poets, since later epic poets 
preferred dos quite as much as Homer. All later epic poets had 
these two Homeric precedents, they had the ideas which in con- 
versation, tragic, and lyric poetry were expressed by Adyos; why, 
then, having these Homeric examples and good established prose 
and poetic usage did they choose “idos? Simply because the 
epic verse prefers dissyllables with long penult rather than those 
with short. Hence no voyos, but Oéuores, with long penult; no 
codes, but daippwv, mepippwv, and other compounds of per or 
partis, each with a long penult. This may explain the Homeric 
preference for 6¢pa with the long penult rather than the pyrrhic 
iva, and why the genitive singular shows the early oo with long 
penult, or the late ov, but so few traces of the intervening 00, with 
its short penult. The use of the same word with double quanti- 
ties as in v 355; mdéov, mAein, E31; "Apes, "Apes must have caused 
a metrical jar which would have been avoided had there been a 
fitting synonym close at hand. 

The history of vowos in Homer and the elegiac poets is as 
follows: Homer does not use the word itself, but it must have 
been familiar to him, as he uses the derivative evvouin, p 487, 
which presupposes a vowos, A scholar as eminent as Zenodotus 
felt it perfectly in keeping with Homeric ideas, so did not hesitate 
to assign this word to a 3. The word does not appear in the 


dactylic verse of Solon, except in the abstracts dvovoyin, edvouin, 
ii. 32, 33. However, he does use véuos in an iambic verse, 32. 16. 
In fact this word never appears in the hexameter verse of the 
elegiac distich, but only in the so-called pentameter. In the Hiller- 
Crusius edition véyos is first found in the elegy in Theognis 54: 


ot mpda8’ ove Sixas ydeoay ovTE vopous, 
and in the same position, Theognis 290: 
dvopav, Hycovra 8 éxtpamédovor vopors, 


each time at the end of the verse, or just the position where the 
pentameter differs most from the hexameter. A dissyllable with 
short initial syllable cannot close a hexameter, it can a pentameter. 
It is more than probable that it is the meter and not the meaning 
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which puts this word in the second and not the first verse of the 
distich. 

Homer has no codes, but the word was known to him, since he 
uses the derivative coi. Archilochus has no example of this 
word in the dactylic elegy, but uses it in an iambic trimeter, 44. 1. 
The only elegiac poet to use odds freely is Theognis, who uses it 
once in the hexameter, seven times in the pentameter, and five of 
these seven at the end of the verse, a position not allowed in the 
dactylic hexameter. (See the recent Index prepared by Mary 
Corwin Lane, “Cornell Studies,” 1908.) As has been said Adyos* 
is found well attested twice in Homer and the root appears in 
A€yw, wvOoroyevw, Even though sanctioned by Homeric prece- 
dent Solon does not use it, nor does it appear in elegiac poetry 
except rarely, being practically confined to Theognis. According 
to the Index, just mentioned, it appears in the distich but four- 
teen times down to and including Aristotle, and of these fourteen 
six are at the end of the pentameter. 

In elegiac poetry Adyos, vduos, codds are found at the end of 
the pentameter more frequently than in all the other positions 
combined. 


In any given verse Homer might have used cod¢ds, vduos, Adyos 
if he chose, but each time the metrical need influenced him to 
choose a substitute for that particular word. That the influence 
should have shown itself in each individual case and have kept 
the first two of these words from the poems and made the last so 
rare is a pure accident, an accident due to epic preference for dis- 


syllables with long initial syllable.’ 
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1It may seem that the preference for dissyllables with long penult would have 
shown itself in a restricted use of é7ros as well as Aéyos. Few words adjust themselves 
to the needs of the verse so easily as @7ros, since it begins now with a digamma, now 
with a vowel, and has such dactylic forms as éea, éréeoor, recor, ervX. This unusual 
metrical adaptability is quite sufficient to account for its free use in epic poetry. 

2Danielsson’s Zur metrischen Dehnung has not been quoted but has been of great 
service in preparing this paper. The Jndex by Gehring was constantly used, as well 
as Ebeling and Capelle. The Homeric readings are those in the last edition of Ludwich. 





THE TEMPORAL CUM-CLAUSE AND ITS RIVALS 
By J. J. ScHLICHER 


The various forms of the cwm-clause perform approximately 
the same temporal functions as the clauses introduced by post- 
quam, ubi, ut, simulatque, and dum. The two sets of construc- 
tions are, in a sense, interchangeable. Sallust, in his Catiline 
and Jugurtha, has 209 cases of postquam and ubi, and 24 cases 
of temporal cum with the subjunctive; in Caesar the figures are 
77 and 147, and in Nepos 49 and 181, respectively. There is no 
reason to doubt that if Sallust had written the Commentaries or 
the Biographies, he would still have used the conjunctions in sub- 
stantially the same proportion as he did. His individual prefer- 
ence led him to use postquam and ubi, which shows that while 
these may be regarded as substitutes for cwm, there is neverthe- 
less a difference between them and cwm, which determined his 


choice. And this difference is clearly not an objective one, due 
to the character of the facts narrated, but subjective, reflecting 


the mental processes of the writer. To discover it we must, there- 
fore, examine the mental processes involved in such forms of 
speech, rather than the external facts which they express. 


I 


The thinking which accompanies our speech is progressive.’ 
We do not have the whole subject before our minds with equal 
clearness at any moment, while we are speaking or writing, nor 
even so much as is contained in a single long sentence. Rather, 
the different things which we say move, one after the other, into 
the full light of our consciousness, where they are held long enough 
to be seen in their details and internal structure, preparatory to 
their expression in speech. Then they return to the vague back- 
ground of our minds, from which they came. 

1See Wundt Vélkerpsychologie— Die Sprache, Vol. I. 234-48, and Morris On Prin- 
ciples and Methods in Syntax, chap. ii. 
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It is evident that for any given section of thought there is 
what we may call its culmination, the stage when it has attained 
its maximum of clearness in the mind. This must necessarily be 
so, since it passes from a state of vagueness, before the moment 
of speech has arrived, through one of distinctness into another 
state of vagueness after its expression, when the speaker’s attention 
has passed on to something else. If this is true, it is also clear 
that when the vocal organs are ready to begin a new clause, the 
idea contained in it has not in all cases reached the same stage of 
distinctness, or, as we might say, it is not in all cases equally far 
advanced toward maturity. ; 

So we may, for the purposes of our present discussion, divide the 
thoughts to be expressed by temporal clauses into two classes — 
those which are fully matured when expression begins, and those 
which are not fully matured. In the former the full bearing of 
what is to be said, and its internal structure, is clearly evident to 
the mind, while in the latter it is not yet thus evident, since the 
culmination in the progress of the thought has not been reached. 
Whether it is the one or the other ought to appear, if a distinction 
is made in speech at all, in the character of the introductory word. 
For when the thought is mature and has, even at this point, fully 
taken shape, the speaker is in a position to be more specific and 
accurate in his manner of expression than when this is not the case. 

We shall assume then, as an initial step, that the clauses intro- 
duced by postquam, ubi, ut, simulatque, and dum probably express 
thought in a more advanced stage of formation than those intro- 
duced by cum. For while the words in the former list are all 
specific in their meaning, cum may be used to introduce a clause 
when neither the exact temporal relation, nor the nature of the 
action (aoristic or progressive), nor the nature of the relation itself 
(temporal, causal, adversative) is as yet distinctly realized by the 
speaker.’ 

The tendency of the clauses with postquam, ubi, etc., to con- 
fine themselves to a single form of the verb, as compared with the 
wide variety of tense and mood following cum, points in the same 


1The process of clarification in the mind continues while the clause is being 
expressed, and the verb at the end regularly supplies some of the deficiencies of the 
introductory word. 
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direction. On the one hand, the specific character of the intro- 
ductory word in the former is naturally associated with specific 
forms of the verb. Simulatque requires a verb of momentary 
action; dum, “while,” a tense of continuance; wbi and ut, ordinarily 
expressing identity of place and manner, and dum, ‘so long as,” 
naturally make for a form of the verb similar in force to that of 
the main clause. 

On the other hand, when the introductory words are themselves 
specific and indicate fully the temporal relation of their clause to 
the rest of the sentence, there is little left for the verbs todo. As 
a result, the verbs with postquam, etc., do little to express this 
relation. In most cases, with the exception of dum, these con- 
junctions introduce an act or occurrence preceding that of the 
main clause. And yet, the present perfect and pluperfect are 
rarely used with them. And dum, ‘‘while,” has a form of the verb 
which does not make any pretense whatever of expressing the 
actual time of the occurrence which it mentions. With cum, on 
the other hand, both the character of the action and its temporal 
relation to that of the main clause, is regularly expressed by the 
form of the verb, and not by the conjunction. 


II 


How does it come about that some thoughts reach a stage of 
maturity in the mind so much more rapidly than others? The 
easiest answer is that it depends very much on the individual and 
the circumstances. The minds of all persons do not work with 
the same speed. Temporary excitement or unusual interest may 
have an effect. Familiarity with the matter under discussion, the 
speaker’s purpose, the literary fashions of his time, may all play 
a part. But after this allowance is made, there will still be a suf- 
ficient residuum of similar conditions in thought, with similar 
effects in speech, from which reliable conclusions may be drawn. 

When we speak, one idea follows the other because it is in 
some way associated with it. The connection between them may 
be of many different kinds, and may vary greatly in the force and 
fulness with which the first suggests the second. It is not always 
the path of least resistance that is followed. For the direction in 
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which the thought proceeds will, at every step, be determined 
necessarily by the underlying purpose and nature of the discourse. 
And this will call for difficult as well as easy transitions. When 
the transition is easy, we shall naturally expect the new idea, 
other things being equal, to make more rapid progress than when 
it is hard. 

Generally speaking, the transition should be easy in all those 
cases where the following idea involves a sequel to the preceding 
one which is natural or inevitable, and so can easily be foreseen. 
The transition will be more difficult, and the full maturing of the 
new idea in the mind will consequently be relatively more slow 
whenever it involves an occurrence or condition of things which 
is less closely and necessarily related to what has gone before. 
As examples of easy transition may be mentioned such clauses as 
express the arrival at a goal, or the consummation or completion 
of an action which has been mentioned previously, or the reaching 
of a certain stage naturally implied in it, or a sequel otherwise 
directly suggested by it. Of course the mere repetition of a pre- 
vious idea, with or without elaboration, would also belong here. 
Clauses introduced by postquam, ubi, ut, and simulatque are 
widely used in all these cases. 

Arrival at a goal: 
Hoc nuntio commotus, sperans se etiamtum pecunia et potentia 


instans periculum posse depellere, domum rediit. Hue ut venit, ab 
ephoris in vincla publica est coniectus. (Nepos Paus. 3. 5.) 


Cum... . eosin eo loco, quo tum essent, suum adventum exspectare 
iussisset, paruerunt. Eo postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides, arma, 
servos .... poposcit. (Caesar B. G. i. 27. 3.) 

Itaque paucis diebus cum auro et argento multo Romam legatos 
misit Sed uwbi Romam legati venere .... tanta commutatio 

(Sallust Jug. 13. 7.) 
Itaque, ut domum Cybebes tetigere lassulae, 
Nimio e labore somnum capiunt sine Cerere. 
(Catullus Ixiii. 35, 36) 
Consummation of an action: 

Jugurtha quam maximas potest copias armat .... Adherbal, tam- 
etsi Romam legatos miserat .... fretus multitudine militum parabat 
armis contendere. Sed wbi res ad certamen venit, victus ex proelio pro- 
fugit. (Sallust Jug. 13. 4.) 
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Is de honore regni cum Agesilao, patruo suo, contendit neque id quod 
petivit consecutus est. Nam Lysandro suffragante. .... Agesilaus 
antelatus est. Hic simulatque imperii potitus est, persuasit Lacedae- 
moniis ut... . . (Nepos Ages. 2. 1.) 


Tum victu revocant vires fusique per herbam 
Implentur veteris Bacchi pinguisque ferinae. 
Postquam exempta fames epulis mensaeque remotae, 
Amissos longo socios sermone requirunt. 
(Virgil Aen. i. 214 ff.) 
Reaching a certain stage in the action: 

Huic in respondendo Epaminondas, cum de ceteris perorasset, post- 
quam ad illa duo opprobria pervenit, admirari se dixit stultitiam rhetoris 
Attici. (Nepos Epam. 6. 3.) 

Ubi vero ea pars turris, quae erat perfecta, tecta atque munita est ab 
omni ictu hostium, pluteos ad alia opera adduxerunt. (Caesar Bel. Civ. 
ii. 9. 5.) 

Postquam prima quies epulis mensaeque remotae, 
Crateres magnos statuunt et vina coronant. 
(Virgil Aen. i. 723, 724.) 

Postremo ut iam agendae rei tempus visum est, stipatus agmine 
armatorum in forum inrupit. (Livy i. 47. 8.) 

Simul primo concursu concrepuere arma, hostis dolo non metu pedem 
rettulit. (Livy vi. 24. 1.) 


Sequel directly suggested : 


Quaerit quibus locis sit Aspis: cognoscit haud longe abesse pro- 
fectum que tum venatum. Quem dum speculatur, adventus eius causa 
cognoscitur. (Nepos Datam. 4. 4.) 


Micipsa paucis post diebus moritur. Postquam illi more regio iusta 
magnifice fecerant, reguli in unum convenerunt. (Sallust Jug. 11. 2.) 

Pompeius interclusus Dyrrhachio, wbi propositum tenere non potuit, 
secundo usus consilio edito loco . ... castra communit. (Caesar Bel. 
Civ. iii. 42. 1.) 

Ita renovatum foedus, indictumque iunioribus Latinorum ut ex 
foedere die certa ad lucum Ferentinae armati frequentes adessent. Qui ubi 
ad edictum Romani regis ex omnibus populis convenere . . . . miscuit 
manipulos. (Livy i. 52. 6.) 

Repetition of the preceding idea: 

Postquam, ut dixi, senatus in Catonis sententiam discessit, consul 
.... tresviros quae ad supplicium postulabat parare iubet. (Sallust 
Cat. 55. 1.) 

Haec dum Dardanio Aeneae miranda videntur. (Virgil Aen. i. 494.) 
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Dum ea Romae geruntur. (Sallust Cat. 56. 1.) 

Id ubi dixisset. (Livy i. 32. 13.) 

Haec ubi dicta. (Virgil Aen. i. 81.) 

Roseis ut huic labellis sonitus abiit celer. (Catullus Ixiii. 74.) 


All these classes of ideas are also expressed by cum-clauses, 
with the difference, however, that they make up a much smaller 
proportion of the total number of temporal clauses with cum, than 
they do in the case of the other clauses mentioned above. The 
following examples will illustrate. 


Arrival at a goal: 


Iamque ibat dicto parens et dona Cupido 
Regia portabat Tyriis, duce laetus Achate. 
Cum venit, aulaeis iam se regina superbis 
Aurea composuit sponda mediamque locavit. 


(Virgil Aen. i. 695 ff.) 
Consummation of an action: 


Imperavit quam plurimas venenatas serpentes vivas colligi easque in 
vasa fictilia conici. Harum cum effecisset magnam multitudinem. 
(Nepos Han. 10. 5.) 

Reaching a certain stage in the action: 
Sedatis Hannibal certaminibus, cwm iam Alpes peteret 
xxi. 31. 9.) 
Sequel directly suggested : 
Indutiomari Treveri nuntiis impulsi suos concitaverunt subitoque 
. ad castra oppugnatum venerunt. Cum celeriter nostri arma 
cepissent vallumque ascendissent (Caesar Bel. Gal. v. 26. 2.) 
Repetition of the preceding idea: 

Id quantae saluti fuerit universae Graeciae, bello cognitum est Persico. 
Nam cum Xerxes et mari et terra bellum universae inferret Europae 
(Nepos Them. 2. 4.) 

The use of cwm when it is possible to use a more specific con- 
junction must be set down largely as a matter of taste.'| From its 
prevailing association with a certain type of idea, a conjunction 
with its attending clause came to have a specific atmosphere, and 
acquire the capacity for producing a specific effect, which the 
writer of artistic instincts would not be slow to use for his purposes. 


1There are clauses with cum, of course, for which none of the other clauses would 
be en exact substitute. 
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At the same time it should be borne in mind that it is much more 
often true that cum encroaches upon the province of the other 
conjunctions than that they encroach upon it. This is entirely 
natural. For it is easy to use a less specific word or clause than 
the state of your thought will warrant, but not so easy to be more 
specific in your language than in your thought. Cum is the tem- 
poral factotum, which can be readily turned to any kind of work, 
while the other conjunctions are specialized in their functions, 
and rather useless in any line but their own. 

But there are, besides this, two additional factors which must 
not be overlooked, and which may frequently make the use of cwm 
the natural form of expression, even for the various classes of ideas 
above enumerated, which ordinarily would seem to call for the 
other conjunctions. 

If we are right in assuming that the clause with cum is the 
natural form of expression for the idea which at the beginning of 
the clause has not yet reached the stage of entire clearness in the 
mind, it would also seem natural to suppose that the same con- 
struction might again be used when the idea has already passed 
its culminating point, and is on its way back to the vague state 
from which it came. But this is, unfortunately, a stage in the 
idea’s progress where it is impossible to draw a line with any 
certainty. The upward movement of the idea, from vagueness to 
clearness, can in a degree be measured, because the goal is in a 
way fixed, but its decline back into vagueness lacks this definite 
limit, and hence its progress in this direction escapes our control. 
We shall therefore have to be content with merely noting the 
probability that cum may be used for this purpose. 

Clauses which readily suggest themselves as belonging here, 
are those which refer once more, very briefly, to the same thought 
that engaged the speaker’s attention more fully and at greater 
length in the preceding sentence or sentences, and whose culmina- 
tion clearly lies there and not in the brief second reference to it 
in the new clause. A common case is the one where a preceding 
speech is referred to by “haec cum dixisset,” or some similar 
expression. Such clauses are nothing more than an echo of what 
has preceded, a mere transitional element or conjunction, by means 
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of which the speaker passes on to what follows. They tend, there- 
fore, to become stereotyped and, to that extent, to be removed 
from influences which might have an effect on their form. As 
a result, we find a tendency in the individual author to confine 
himself to a single form of this expression. So Caesar and Nepos 
always introduce expressions like the one just mentioned by cum; 
Sallust, who uses cum but little, prefers postquam; and Virgil re- 
peatedly uses the phrases haec ubi dicta and haec ubi dicta dedit.' 

In addition to those ideas which have already passed their 
zenith when the utterance of the clause begins, there are others 
which never reach full maturity in the mind at all. They may 
either in themselves not be of sufficient consequence to the 
speaker, whether absolutely or relatively, to enlist his full effort 
and attention, or it may seem to him that they are so self-evident, 
so completely to be taken for granted, that he makes a display of 
slighting them and leaving them by the way, asit were. A com- 
parative vagueness and immaturity of the idea may thus be due 
to a lack of interest in it, either real or assumed, on the speaker’s 
part, and so to a lowering of the tension in his mind, as compared 
with that which accompanies the other ideas before and after it 
which are felt to be of greater importance. It is evident, of 
course, that in the case of such an idea, which is slighted by the 
speaker, or treated as requiring little attention, the character of 
the action involved and its relation to other actions will be less 
clearly marked in his mind than would be the case if his interest 
and attention were fully enlisted. That is to say, the mental 
status of such an idea is similar in this respect to that of an idea 
but partially matured, or one whose point of culmination is already 
past. The clauses introduced by cwm in the following sentences 
will illustrate what is meant: 

Vidi etiam senem Livium qui, cwm sex annis antequam ego natus sum 
fabulam docuisset Centone Tuditanoque consulibus, usque ad adulescen- 
tiam meam processit aetate. (Cicero Sen. 14. 50.) 


1Perhaps no form of temporal clause becomes stereotyped more easily than dum 
with the present indicative. A very large proportion, in some authors, like Caesar, 
more than half, of all the occurrences of this conjunction, are in clauses with the verb 
geruntur (dum haec geruntur, and the like), referring to an action just described. 
The stereotyped character of this clause is, of course, also apparent from the use of the 
present tense. 
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Haec loca vi quondam et vasta convolsa ruina — 
Tantum aevi longinqua valet mutare vetustas— 
Dissiluisse ferunt, cwm protinus utraque terra 
Una foret. (Virgil Aen. iii. 414 ff.) 
In secundo proelio cecidit Critias, dux tyrannorum, cum quidem 
adversus Thrasybulum fortissime pugnaret. (Nepos Thras. 2. 7.) 


Gaius Valerius Procillus, cwm a custodibus in fuga trinis catenis 
vinctus traheretur, in ipsum Caesarem hostis equitatu persequentem 
incidit. (Caesar B. G. i. 53.) 


In rapid narration we frequently find ideas slighted in this 
way in some authors, which by others are regularly given full 
prominence, Thus the arrival at a goal which has been previ- 
_ ously mentioned is in Caesar expressed much more frequently by 
“eo cum venisset” and the like, than by clauses with wbi and 
postquam, which might be called the more normal method of 
expressing such an idea. The explanation is, no doubt, that in 
rapid narration, like that of Caesar, where the thing to be accom- 
plished is the matter of chief concern, rather than the details of 
the process, the author does not care to dwell a second time with 
full attention upon a goal, let us say, which, it is evident from the 
preceding sentence, will surely be reached. 

On the other hand, a striking proof of the effect produced upon 
the character of the temporal clause by excitement and intensity 
of mental action is found in two of the poems of Catullus. The 
‘Marriage of Peleus and Thetis” has cum twelve times, stmul(ac) 
six times, postquam four times, and dum and ut once each, which 
is about the proportion that we find in epic poetry generally. 
The “ Attis,” on the other hand, has ut four times, whi and simul(ac) 
each three times, and dum once, but contains no cwm whatever. 
Generally speaking, the poets use cum, especially circumstantial 
cum, much less than the prose writers. There are, however, 
exceptions among the latter, like Sallust and Tacitus. 

That vigor and clearness of thought and the possession of the 
speaker’s full attention are factors favorable to the specific tem- 
poral clauses is further shown by what we find to be true in the 
expression of certain other ideas, which not only have the advan- 
tage of rapid maturity, but in addition to it are so situated that, 
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for special reasons, they command the attention in an unusual 
degree. We find this state of things in cases like the following: 

Quae (vasa fictilia) iacta initio risum pugnantibus concitarunt, neque 
quare id fieret poterat intellegi. postquam autem naves suas oppletas 


conspexerunt serpentibus, nova re perterriti .... puppes verterunt. 
(Nepos Han. 11. 6.) 


Vagenses ... . primo, uti res erat, Metellum esse rati, portas clausere, 
deinde ubi neque agros vastari et eos qui primi aderant Numidas equites 
vident, rursus Jugurtham arbitrati cum magno gaudio obvii procedunt. 
(Sallust Jug. 69. 1.) 


Regem primo delectatum esse munere: post ubi audisset unde essent, 
statim certos homines in quinqueremi misisse. (Cicero Ver. iv. 103.) 

Namque antea pleraque nobilitas invidia aestuabat, et quasi pollui 
consulatum credebant, si eum quamvis egregius homo novus adeptus foret. 
Sed ubi periculum advenit, invidia atque superbia post fuere. (Sallust 
Cat. 23.) 

It will be noticed that here the idea expressed by the clause 
with postquam and wbi is anticipated and prepared for in what 
precedes (initio, primo, antea, deinde, sed),' and that it has, 
therefore, a comparatively long time in which to mature. Con- 
sequently, it may reasonably be assumed to be in shape for clear 
and definite expression when its turn comes. On the other hand, 
interest in it is assured by the fact that it stands in contrast to the 
statement before it, and concentration of the attention upon it is 
thus secured. So it comes that we find this sort of temporal 
clause introduced by one of the definite conjunctions almost with- 
out exception. The following figures will show, for the three 
authors mentioned, the number of such contrasted clauses among 
the total of those introduced by postquam, ubi, and ut, and of the 
temporal clauses introduced by cum. 

















PosTQuaAM, wa. Cum 
Cp 
OE OE ee eee Te en REP 12 out of 82} 4 out of 157 
TRCN 6c ire pee cn We Ren CRw Ree CREE Cable Hove melueet 14 out of 75} 3 out of 194 
MIAO oA aon til nek ce cre Raeeeee t uesareNaneees 39 out of 209| loutof 46 





10f course, expressions suggesting the contrast are not always thus fully employed. 
Sometimes the contrast is implied in the construction of the whole passage, asin Nepos 
Ale, 11. 3 and 1, 4. 
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A still further class of expressions which have the combined 
advantages of rapid maturity and mental tension or interest, is 
found in cases where a person, occurrence, or state of things, pre- 
viously mentioned or described, is represented as coming to the 
notice of someone who is prominent in the action of the passage, 
and as leading to a change of course or the adoption of a new line 
of action on his part. Clauses of this kind are numerous in all 
kinds of narrative. 

Ille wbi accepit homines claros . . . . contra inceptum suum venisse. 
(Sallust Jug. 25. 6.) 

His in ignem coniectis flammae vim transiit. Quem wt barbari 
incendium effugisse viderunt .... (Nepos Ale. 10. 6.) 

Postquam id animadvertit, copias suas Caesar in proximum collem 
subduxit. (Caesar B. G. i. 24. 1.) 

Haec stmulac cupido conspexit lumine virgo. (Catullus lxiv. 86.) 

The occurrences, persons, and things referred to are, of course, 
clearly present in the speaker’s mind at the beginning of the tem- 
poral clause, since they have just been spoken of. The idea of 
their coming to the interested person’s notice is an easy one to 
grasp. That is, the whole thought contained in the clauses 
beginning with postquam, etc., is such that it may be supposed 
to mature quickly in the speaker’s mind. And the fact that a 
new turn is given to the course of things by someone’s noticing 
what has happened and acting upon it, furnishes a stimulus to 
the attention. Naturally, therefore, these clauses also are very 
much more frequently introduced by ubi, ut, postquam, or simul- 
atque than by cum. In the table below the figures in parentheses 
give the total number of occurrences of the conjunctions in each 
author, those before the parentheses give the number of clauses 
of the kind we are describing. 














Cagsar | Nepos |SALLUST Panag a Py 
PRON oes siinains chien as ber siee 13(22) | 14(45) | 23(90) 2(19) 9(30) 
BREE Ceuta ect circa tea ieee ee 35(55) 2(4) 30(119) | 3(30) 4(25) 
TOR ava Kinwind as HS KO Re Sb os Sas ONS 2(5) 12(26) 10(22) | 12(36) 
OMI). ides akin s/s c8aisesoasns 4(6) 14) 1(1) 7(13) 
OM NMR ois eed koe scaew seus 1(10) 0(13) 0(22) 0(51) 0(35) 
CE A RMI) sc cninivics ess caress 10(147) | 12(81) | 1(24) 0(11) 1(13) 




















*The clauses introduced by posteaquam are also included. 
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It appears then that of 552 temporal clauses introduced by 
definite conjunctions in these authors, 182 belong to the class 
described above, while out of 507 temporal clauses introduced by 
cum only 25 belong to that class. 


III 


Our discussion has thus far dealt at some length with temporal 
clauses to which the transition is easy. We shall now turn to 
those clauses to which the transition in thought is more difficult. 
They will be such as contain ideas that are not so directly in line 
with what has gone before, and these are, consequently, not 
anticipated and prepared for in the same way as the ones of which 
we have spoken heretofore. They reach the mind as matter com- 
paratively new, and will, other things being equal, require more 
time for their full maturing. We find that the form of expression 
gives evidence of this fact in a very decisive way. For the clauses 
in question are, generally speaking, and with few exceptions, 
introduced by cum. And clauses of this kind, which contain ideas 
that are not directly suggested in what precedes, do, moreover, 
form a large proportion, something like a third or a fourth, of all 
the temporal clauses introduced by cum.’ 

Clauses introduced by the definite conjunctions, on the other 
hand, are, for the most part, rarely used for ideas of this kind. 
In Nepos, for example, there appear to be only two clauses which 
are certainly of this kind, among 79 introduced by postquam, ubi, 
ut, and simulatque, and these are both found in a passage (Dion 
4. 3-5) where the author has run ahead of his story, a fact which 
he realizes himself, as is shown by the words sed illuc revertor 
at the end of it, and by his immediate resumption of the narrative 
at an earlier point. In Caesar there are six such clauses, all intro- 
duced by ubi. But the idea which they express, while not directly 
anticipated in the preceding sentence, is yet involved in it as one 
of only two possibilities. They are all cases like the following:’ 


1No sharp line can be drawn, of course, between these clauses and those whose 
ideas are directly suggested by what precedes. The one class shades off gradually into 
the other by many intermediate stages. 


2The others are B. G. iv. 21. 3; ii, 8. 3; vii. 26. 4 and B. C. i. 84. 2 and iii. 41. 2. 
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Proximo die instituto suo Caesar e castris utrisque copias suas eduxit 
paulumque a majoribus castris progressus aciem instruxit, hostibus pug- 
nandi potestatem fecit. Ubi ne tum quidem eos prodire intellexit circiter 
meridiem exercitum in castra reduxit. (B. G. i. 50, 1-2.) 


The idea expressed by the temporal clause in such a case does 
not, of course, present a difficult transition in the same degree as 
the ideas in clauses like those given below, which are regularly 
introduced by cum: 

Is pagus appellatur Tigurinus: nam omnis civitas Helvetia in quattuor 
pagos divisa est. Hic pagus unus, cwm domo exisset patrum nostrorum 
memoria, L. Cassium consulem interfecerat et eius exercitum sub iugum 
miserat. (Caesar Bel. Gal. i. 12. 5.) 

Equites nostri cum funditoribus sagitariisque flumen transgressi cum 
hostium equitatu proelium commiserunt. Cum se illi identidem in silvas 
ad suos reciperent ac rursus ex silva in nostras impetum facerent .... 


interim legiones sex, quae primae venerant, opere dimenso castra munire 
coeperunt. (Caesar Bel. Gal. ii. 19. 5.) 


Fuga salutem petiit, quam consecutus non esset, nisi intra sua prae- 
sidia se recepisset, quae in proximo litore erant collocata. Reliquae 
Pergamenae naves cum adversarios premerent acrius, repente in eas vasa 
fictilia. . . . . conici coepta sunt. (Nepos Han. 11. 5.) 


Regni certamine ambigebant fratres; maior et qui prius imperitarat, 
. . . . minore ab fratre et coetu iuniorum .... pellebatur. Huius sedi- 
tionis peropportuna disceptatio cwm ad Hannibalem reiecta esset, arbiter 
regni factus. . . . . imperium maiori restituit. (Livy xxi. 31. 7.) 

The striking thing about the matter is that in an author like 
Sallust who introduces such a large number of his temporal clauses 
by definite conjunctions, to the exclusion of cum, we still find the 
distinction between the respective provinces of the two classes of 
expression scrupulously observed. Little as he uses cwm, it intro- 
duces clauses that contain new mattez in about the usual proportion 
of cases, while, on the other hand, of 209 clauses introduced by 
postquam and ubi, only about eight of this kind are found.’ 
These figures are certainly full of significance from any point of 
view that we may adopt. If we assume an antecedent preference 
on Sallust’s part for ubi and postquam, we are led to conclude 
that in order to indulge this preference, he was willing to curtail 


1Jug. 98. 3; 70.5; 11. 9; 25.10; 64.1; Cat. 11, 39,28. This does not include the 
clauses expressing repeated action, which will be discussed later on. 
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considerably the freedom of movement in his thought. And if we 
assume that his thinking was by nature thus clear and definite, 
avoiding all half-lights and vagueness, it will follow that he found 
its proper expression in the clauses with postquam and ubi, which 
he uses so abundantly. 

IV 

Being thus confirmed in our view that the closeness of the 
relation between a temporal clause and what precedes it is of great 
importance in determining the kind of clause to be used, we may 
next inquire whether the closeness or remoteness of the connection, 
and hence the ease or difficulty of transition, between the idea of 
the temporal clause and that of the main clause in the same sen- 
tence finds expression in a similar way. 

The point about which the thought in a clause centers is 
usually the subject, the rest, predicate as well as modifiers, being 
subsidiary and auxiliary to it. Transition from one clause to the 
other will be easy when they have the same subject, and more 
difficult when they do not. And we find further confirmation of 
our views in the fact that identity of subject is much more common 


between the main clause and clauses introduced by postquam, ubi, 
ut, and simulatque,' than between the main clause and the clauses 
introduced by cum. In the table which follows, all impersonal 
expressions have, of course, been omitted. 








Cum ALL SPECIFIC CONJUNCTIONS 





| Percentage . Percentage 
Same Different) —- 8! Same | Different ranean 
¢ with Same : A with Same 
Subject eeeaned Subject Subject | Subject Subject 





64+ 
47+ 
2 80+ 
Virgil (Aen. i-vi).... 48— 
Ovid (Met. i-v) 3 64—- 
Livy (xxi, i)* | 5 40+ 




















*In Livy the comparatively small proportion of clauses with definite conjunctions that 
have the same subject as the main clause is in part due to vy frequent use of impersonal 
expressions introduced by these conjunctions, especially by ubi. 

1 Dum is the only specific conjunction whose clause more often has a different sub- 
ject than the main clause. This is largely due to the stereotyped character of many of 
the dum-clauses, and the frequent use of such expressions as ‘‘dum haec geruntur,”’ 
with which the main clause almost necessarily has a different subject, in the nature of 
the case. 
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Related to identity of subject as indicating ease of transition 
between the main and the subordinate clause is identity of tense 
and stage of action. A particular form of the verb carries with it 
a specific mental adjustment, which it has in common with the 
same form of other verbs. Figuratively speaking, we might say 
that a particular tense and mood of a verb fits into a particular 
mental mold, into which like forms of other verbs also fit more or 
less accurately, but all of them more accurately than different 
forms of those verbs. We see the operation of this principle in 
the leveling process which produces the sequence of tenses and 
the attraction of mood. Both of these phenomena owe their 
existence to the fact that like tenses and moods present a path 
of less resistance than would the use of different tenses and 
moods. Transition to the same tense, or to one belonging to 
the same time-sphere, or representing the same stage of action, 
is much easier than to a different tense or one representing a 
different time-sphere or stage of action. It is no doubt due to 
this fact that we find cum so much more frequently used to 
introduce a verb differing in tense from that of the main clause, 
than the other conjunctions, which we found associated with easy 
transition.’ 


Vv 


Additional light is thrown on the main subject of our discus- 
sion by a comparison between the cuwm-clauses with the indicative 
and those with the subjunctive. The former are more closely akin 
to the clauses with specific conjunctions, which, like them, have 
the indicative. We find that these two kinds of clauses are 
included in a common preference by the same writers. Those 
who place their main reliance upon the specific conjunctions 
(Sallust, Virgil, Ovid) also have a relatively large number of 
indicatives with cum, while it is the writers making abundant use 
of cum, like Caesar and Nepos, who have also, relatively, the 
largest proportion of subjunctives. 


1 Here, as elsewhere, an exception must be made of dum, ‘‘ while,’’ and the present 
indicative, the stereotyped character of which largely exempts it from the influences to 
which the other clauses are subject. 
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SPECIFIC Cum Cum Cum 
CONJUNCTIONS] (total) |(w. Ind.)| (w. Subj.) 





46 
194 
157 
Virgil (Aen. i-vi) 63 
Ovid (Met. i-v) 50 

















In other words, the peculiar form of thought represented by the 
clause with cum, finds its extreme expression in the subjunctive 
with cum, the opposite extreme being represented by the clauses 
with postquam, ubi, etc., with which cum and the indicative is 
much more closely allied than cum with the subjunctive. 

We reach the same conclusion when we consider the two kinds 
of clauses introduced by cum from a psychological standpoint. 
For most of the cum-clauses in which the indicative is used, show 
characteristics similar to those which we have found associated 
with the clauses introduced by specific conjunctions. Take the 
cum-clause of equivalent action (cum quiescunt, probant), for 
instance. We may in such a case put a sign of equality between 
the cwm-clause and the main clause. The two are cast in the same 
mental mold, as it were, and the mental effort expended on the 
one will serve for the other as well. The energies of the mind 
can thus be exerted in full upon the thought of the subordinate 
clause, since they are not distracted from it by that of the main 
clause, which coincides with it. The subordinate clause thus 
enjoys conditions which are favorable to its early and full maturity. 
The same is true of a clause whose action, while not equivalent to 
that of the main clause, yet coincides with it in time (quom pug- 
nabant maxume, ego tum fugiebam maxume). Like the clause 
of equivalent action, it has the indicative. Compare with these 
the temporal cwm-clauses with the subjunctive, whose action in the 
case of the imperfect regularly extends beyond that of the main 
clause, while in the case of the pluperfect it lies entirely outside 
of it. 

What has been said of the cum-clause of equivalent action, is 
also true, in a different way, of the postpositive cwm-clause (Vix 
ea fatus erat, cum circumfusa repente | scindit se nubes). This 
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clause also gets much more of the speaker’s attention than the 
ordinary cum-clause of narration, for the reason that it contains 
the most important part of the thought, that which is formally the 
main clause being in reality of less importance and merely pre- 
paratory to it. But even when the cum-clause merely adds a 
statement loosely to the main clause (what Hale calls a “forward- 
moving clause”), which is not of overshadowing importance, the 
fact that the main clause is already complete and can no longer 
distract the attention from the subordinate clause, gives the latter 
sufficient advantage to make its mood the indicative. 

In the case of the cum-clause of repeated action, the very fact 
of the repetition has made the occurrence familiar to the speaker, 
so that it does not require the same time or effort to bring it to 
maturity in his mind, as would be required for a clause expressing 
asingle occurrence. The repetition of the experience here, just 
as the greater concentration of the attention in postpositive cum, 
gives this clause an advantage similar to that enjoyed by the 
clauses with postquam, ubi, etc., as they have been described in an 
earlier connection. 

We may finally add to the list those clauses with cwm and the 
indicative which are spoken of as “dating” or “expressing the 
exact time of” the action in the main clause. These definitions 
seem to mean something like the following. Two occurrences, 
A and B, take place, let us say, at the same time. A may be said 
to date B, however, only when A is, to begin with, definitely 
located in the speaker’s and the hearer’s mind, that is, when by 
extensive mental association with other known facts it has itself 
become accurately bounded and fixed. An example frequently 
met with in the grammars is this from Caesar B. G. vi. 12. 1: 
“Cum Caesar in Galliam venit, alterius factionis principes erant 
Aedui, alterius Sequani.” Here the subordinate clause gives an 
event which was naturally prominent in the writer’s mind and 
had, no doubt, often been used by him as a temporal landmark to 
measure from and refer other events to. Its action had conse- 
quently attained a clearness and definiteness which gave it a 
great advantage over other less prominent events, which passed 
through his mind less frequently. Hence the indicative. 
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In external form the cum-clauses with the indicative appear 
more closely related to the clauses with postquam, ubi, etc., also 
by the fact that more of them have the same tense as the main 
clause or, what for our present purpose amounts to the same thing, 
that the action expressed by them does not extend beyond that of 
the main clause. In a sentence like “Cum Caesar in Galliam 
venit, principes erant Aedui,” the verb of the main clause tem- 
porally includes that of the subordinate clause, and the latter 
consequently does not, so far as the time goes, involve a distraction 
of the speaker’s attention, which in resting on the action of the 
main clause also rests on that of the subordinate clause. In the 
cum-clause with the subjunctive the relation of the tense to that 
of the main clause is decidedly the reverse of this. For there, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the action of the subordinate 
clause extends temporally beyond that of the main clause (imper- 
fect subjunctive), or lies entirely outside of it (pluperfect sub- 
junctive). Consequently, in the case of these, with his attention 
fixed mainly on the principal clause, as it generally is, the speaker’s 
mind, in passing rapidly from one event to another, as it does in 
narration, is not able to bring the vagrant action of the subordi- 
nate clause sufficiently within his power to insure its prompt or 
full maturity in thought. And so he moves on, stepping from 
one main clause to the next, using the indicative, either with 
cum or with postquam, ubi, etc., in those subordinate clauses to 
which he can give the necessary attention in his progress, and 
leaving the others to be introduced by the vaguer cum, and con- 
cluded by the vaguer verb-form, the subjunctive, which stands 
for that mental half-light from which the thoughts expressed by 
them do not have a chance to emerge. 


VI 
The distinction in thought, however, between the two kinds of 
cum-clauses, as, indeed, between the cwm-clauses as a whole and 
those introduced by postquam, ubi, etc., is by no means to be 
regarded as something absolute, or compulsory in its validity. For 
practical purposes, it is not even necessary that the distinction 
should appear in speech at all, as is shown by our own practice in 
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English, where no visible difference exists between one kind of 
when-clause and another. And yet, while not a necessity of 
speech, the distinction is one of great stylistic importance. The 
avoidance by the poets of temporal cum, especially cum with the 
subjunctive, and their preference for the specific conjunctions, has 
already been referred to in the course of the discussion. It is 
clear that the latter clauses and cum with the indicative must have 
contained elements of meaning and the capacity for producing 
effects which served their particular purpose and harmonized with 
their habits of thought. These conjunctions were, as we saw, 
associated closely with fully matured, vigorously grasped, and 
clearly organized ideas, and their use served, no doubt, to stimu- 
late in the reader’s mind that concrete picturing faith of a poem’s 
contents, which makes such a large part of its successful reading. 
In poetry details are more important than in prose, and the sug- 
gestion, which the definite conjunctions give, of full attention to 
the subordinate parts of the sentence, has no small share in arous- 
ing the feeling that everything in the poem exists and is to be 
read and clearly realized for its own sake, and not merely as a 
means, which may presently be discarded, to some other end. 
But there are ways also in which the use of the definite con- 
junctions might serve a writer of prose. Sallust has been men- 
tioned as one who shows great preference for them. We can speak 
of only one effect produced by them which falls in with his 
peculiarities as a writer. There is no more prominent quality in 
Sallust than his apparent moral purpose. Moral earnestness in 
his day meant holding up the ideal of Cato the Censor and the 
good old times. And if we may trust the judgment of his critics, 
Sallust was, in language as well as in sentiment, a “fur Catonis.” 
To the bluntness and avoidance of artifice, which he evidently 
cultivated, the temporal clauses with specific conjunctions might be 
of considerable service. Standing for full maturity and definite 
expression of every detail, they suggested a willingness on the 
part of the writer to give attention to all the facts, however 
inconvenient they might be, and to set them forth simply and 
honestly, and without manipulation. The maturity of thought 
associated with these clauses implies also that the writer is in no 
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hurry, but ready to stop long enough to allow the details to be 
clearly seen as they are. This is in strong contrast to the half- 
matured and slighted ideas of the subjunctive cwm-clauses, in 
which the mind of the writer seems always fixed on something 
farther on, which is of more importance to him. These latter 
clauses suit a style of rapid narration, like that of Caesar, just as 
the former suit the style of an author like Sallust, whose strength 
lies rather in the description of conditions. 


TeRRE Hautes, Inv. 





ON CERTAIN SUPPOSED LITERARY RELATION- 
SHIPS. II’ 


By CAMPBELL BONNER 
III. ALCIPHRON AND LONGUS 


The evidence adduced in proof of the alleged imitation of 
Longus by Alciphron is concerned entirely with specific resem- 
blances. Here as in dealing with the relations between Lucian and 
Alciphron and between Alciphron and Aelian, Reich* begins his 
argument with an examination of the proper names employed by 
the authors (pp. 46, 51). Several names, in identical or modified 
forms, are found in both Alciphron and Longus. In four cases the 
forms are the same—"Imzragos, Tvadwv, Meyaxrys, Pirorro/uny— 


and none of them is very rare. Three of Longus’ names—Namn 
(i. 6), Apvas (i. 4), “AyéAn (iv. 39)—occur in Alciphron with 
amplified forms, Nazraios (ii. 17), Edvazn (ii. 18), Apuddns (ii. 39), 


Apvavrridas (ii. 8), "AyeXapyxiSns (ii. 5). These names are for the 
most part very rare. According to Pape’s Higennamen, ’AyéAn 
occurs only in Longus and one inscription,’ Ayedapy/dns only in 
Alciphron; the name "AyeAos is found in Paus. vii. 4. 8. Apvas 
occurs some fifteen times, Apuddns and Apvarridas only in Alciphron. 
Nazn occurs as the name of a woman three times, also as the 
name of a dog; Nazaios once in Alciphron, once in Nonnus 
(a satyr’s name), and once in an inscription, where the reading is 
very doubtful; Evvdzn only in Alciphron.‘ 

Reich contends that Alciphron’s use of the longer forms proves 
that he imitated Longus, since the general tendency of imitators 
is to expand the names that they have borrowed (p. 51, ef. p. 11). 
But it is doubtful whether this generalization rests upon anything 
more than a series of coincidences. At any rate it is subject to 

1The first part of this paper appeared in Classical Philology IV, pp. 32-44. 

- De Alciphronis Longique aetate, Kénigsberg, 1894; see Classical Philology IV, 
. 8I am unable, however, to verify Pape’s reference to the inscription. 
4But compare Eunapius, the name of the fifth-century sophist. 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY IV, July, 1909] 276 
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exceptions. Alciphron makes use of the comic name Ivd@wv 
(ii. 32, iii. 8), while Lucian has the longer form T'va@avidns. 
This Gnathonides is a character in the Timon (45 f.), a parasite, 
and in Ale. ii. 32 the writer of the letter, a parasite named Gnatho, 
tells the story of Timon’s fallen fortunes and misanthropic 
seclusion. That we have to do with a reminiscence is clear (cf. 
Knorr, Die Parasitennamen bei Alciphron, p. 17, Belgard, 1875) ; 
but according to Reich’s rule we should infer that Lucian in 
composing the Timon had borrowed the name Tvd@ev from 
Alciphron and lengthened it—which is very far from the truth 
and from Reich’s own opinion (pp. 12 ff.). It is natural enough 
that an imitator should lengthen a borrowed name in order to 
conceal the source whence he derives it; but this instance shows 
that a name might be shortened with the same object in view. 
For the rest, the similarity in the forms of these rare names is 
satisfactorily explained by the necessity, which both Alciphron 
and Longus felt, of giving appropriate names to their rural char- 
acters.’ It contributes nothing of value to the proof that the one 
writer imitated the other. 

The case against Alciphron really rests upon a few passages 
in the Letters which have rather striking parallels in Longus. 
These had been noted by Erwin Rohde, but he thought that 
Longus copied Alciphron, and held that opinion even after the 
appearance of Reich’s dissertation (cf. Griech. Roman’, p. 534 
and n. 2, p. 535, n. 3a). Let us examine the passages and deter- 
mine, if possible, their bearing upon the question. 

1. Longus iv. 15: 68... . oras tad tH hyd, Kai ex THs wHpas Thy 
ciptyya mpoKopioas, mpata pev dXrAyov evervevoe’ Kal ai alyes éotynoay, Tas 
Kepadas dpapeva. elta évérvevoe TO vopuov- kal ai alyes évepovTo, vevoacat 
Katw* avis Avyvpov évédwxe> Kai AOpoa KarexdiOnoav. Cf. i. 27: jv dé dpa 
Kai wduxy (4 mapOévos), Kai éréprovro ai Boes airs TH povouy .... GAD 
xabicaca tnd mite kal orepavwoapevy witvi 75 Tava cai Tirvy. Kali ai Boes 
TH Pwvy wapéepevov. 

Alciphron ii. 9: peonuBpias ovens orabepas pirrvendv twa émdAekdpevos 
mitw.... tro Tavtn TO Katpa éoxerafov. ... . Kai AaBwv thy oiptyya 


1With regard to Longus’ Nén, a Lesbian, like all the rest of his characters, it may 
be noted that there was a Lesbian town of that name, Steph. Byz.s.v. But Ovid’s use 
of Nape as a girl’s name (Am. i. 11. 2, 12. 4) indicates that as a fancy-name at least the 
form was not entirely strange. 
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érérpexov TH yAWTTy, ... . Kat pov HOV TL Kal vowiov efnxovero péAos. év 
tourw b€, ovk old’ Srws, bd THs Hdvpwvias OeAyopevar TAaTaL por TavTaxdbev ai 
alyes mepiexvOnoav, Kai apeioa vénerOar Tors Koudpovs Kal Tov dvOépixov dAa 
Tov péAous eyivovto. éyw dé év péoas Tov "Hdwvdv émpovunv tov aida ris 
KadXcorns. 

The common features of these passages are not merely identical 
or similar words, but similar ideas and motives; and our question 
is, whether these similar ideas belong so exclusively to Longus 
and Alciphron as to justify the inference that either writer imi- 
tated the other. The coincidence regarding the pine tree (/rus) 
has little or no significance. The pine is a conventional back- 
ground, a scenic property of bucolic poetry. We find it so in 
Theocritus (i. 1, 134, iii. 38, v. 49) and in Moschus, fragm. I 
(Wilam.). 7, 8: 

ya 5€ po doracra ya Sdoxcos evader tAa 

v0a Kai iv mvevon words Gvewos a Tits Ge. 
So also Leonidas of Tarentum in Anth. Pal. vi. 334, Plan. 20;' 
Moiro Anth. vi. 189. Besides, the pine is a tree sacred to Pan 
(cf. Long. i. 27; ii. 23, 26), the patron of herdsmen. Hence it 
comes about that Longus’ romance is full of allusions to the pine. 


With something of the same feeling, Alciphron forms from the word 
mitus an appropriate name for one of his rustics, [utuioxos (ii. 20). 

We also hear elsewhere of the voyurov péros, the herdsman’s 
melody, ranz des vaches. There is a notice of it in Ath. xiv. 619D, 
and in a passage of Apollonius Rhodius (i. 569 ff.), which, since 


it will be necessary to return to it shortly, I quote: 


troiot S¢ poppiLwy edOjuove méArev do.dh 
Oiaypoto mais . 
toi d¢ Babeins 
> , ah 9 9 e€\ ” , 
ixOves dicoovres trepO’ dros, dppeya mavpors 
» e J ‘ , Ld 
ardero, bypa KéAevba Suackaipovres erovro. 
os 8 ddr’ aypavAno Kat’ ixyvua onpavThpos 
pupia pyr’ éperovrar adnv Kexopynweva roins 
cis atdAuy, 6 8€ 7° low wapos ovpuryyt Avyein 
‘ , , , a »” , 
Kara perLouevos vopwov weAos: Ws apa Tol ye 
dpapterv: tHv 8 aitv éraccvrepos pépev ovpos. 
1 Two other allusions to the pine, somewhat different in character, are to be found 
in Leonidas’ epigrams, Anth. vi. 110, 262. Is the common liking of Theocritus and 


Leonidas for the pine anything more than a coincidence? Leonidas’ phrase ropevla 
wirus (Plan, 230) has a conventional ring. 
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Mention should also be made of an epigram of Erycius, in 
which he alludes to the herdsman’s custom of piping the vouov 
péAos to his cattle, as he rests in the shade; Anth. vii. 174. 

Now for the idea of cattle being charmed by the music of the 
herdsman, as we find it elaborated in Longus and Alciphron, no 
exact parallel can be cited from the sources where we should 
expect to find it, namely, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. How- 
ever, the flocks and herds are sometimes represented as manifesting 
an almost human sympathy with the good or evil fortunes of their 
master; Reich refers to Theocritus i. 74f., where the cattle lament 
the death of Daphnis. We may add Mosch. Epit. Bion. 23 f. 
ai Boes ai orl tavpou | tracdduevar yodovts Kal ovx éOédovTt 
véuerOar; cf. adeioas véweoOa in Alciphron loc. cit. But a pas- 
sage much more similar in feeling to the above quotations from 
Longus and Alciphron is Theocr. vi. 44f.: 


avAe Aapoiras, cvpirde 5¢ Advis 6 Bovras: 
wpxedvt’ év padakd Tal mopTies adTixa Toig. 


Reich’s argument upon the relation of Longus and Alciphron, 
as illustrated by the above passages, is about as follows (pp. 53, 
55, 65f.): Longus studied Theocritus closely and imitated him 
freely—a point which Reich demonstrates in an interesting and 
thoroughly convincing manner (pp. 56-65). Alciphron, on the 
other hand, shows only an occasional and superficial reminiscence 
of Theocritus (p. 55). Therefore we are to conclude that Longus 
developed this idea of the charming of the flocks by music after 
thoroughly steeping himself in pastoral poetry,’ and harps upon it 
as a pet creation of his own; while Alciphron simply plagiarized 
the idea from Longus. 

In answering this argument, it should be remarked, in the first 
place, that Reich probably underrates Alciphron’s knowledge of 
Theocritus. He notes that Alciphron quotes the bucolic poet 
once (Theocr. vii. 82 in Ale. iii. 29. 3), and adapts a few Theocri- 


1 Reich calls attention (p. 66) to the fact that Virgil (Buc. viii. 14) and Calpurnius 
(Id. ii. 9-11) developed the same notion from the same source, Theocritus. The 
facts, however, do not help his theory that Alciphron must have drawn upon Longus 
and no other for this motive; for Virgil, in the passage cited, was almost certainly 
influenced by other sources, as well as by Theocritus: v. infra. 
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tean phrases of proverbial character. Thus we have a reference 
to the insignificance of the Megarians (Theocr. xiv. 48 f.)' in Ale. 
iii. 8. 1, and to the danger of rearing wolves (Theocr. v. 38) in 
Ale. ii. 21. 1. In Theocr. x. 11, we find the saying yanrezrov 
xopiw Kiva yedoat, in Alc. iii. 11. 4, odd€ yap Kiwv oKuToTpayeiv 
pabovoa THs Téxns EwtAHoeTaL; but compare also Luc. Indoct. 25, 
ovde yap Kvov admak taveoat’ dv oxvtotpayeiv pabotoa. Another 
supposed parallel noted by Reich depends manifestly upon the 
adoption of a false text in Alciphron. 

With characteristic cocksureness Reich says (p. 54) that there 
are no other passages from which one may reasonably infer that 
Alciphron imitated Theocritus. But a careful reading of Ale. 
iv. 13 reveals a number of Theocritean reminiscences, especially 
echoes of the Thalysia, which, as has been shown, Alciphron 
quotes elsewhere. This letter tells the story of a picnic of a party 
of hetairai and their lovers; and although the narrative is marred 
by coarse passages, some of the descriptions are not unworthy to 
be called Theocritean in flavor. As minor points of contact with 
Theocritus may be mentioned several poetical, or chiefly poetical, 
words, all of which belong to the Theocritean vocabulary —7iéa€, 
avOepov, métaXov, otras, KwTiAOS, KaTade(8@—and several trees 
and flowers that find a place in Theocritean landscapes—cypress, 
laurel, myrtle, plane, ivy, anemone, hyacinth, and melilotus (note 
especially $$1, 3, 4,8). Of more importance is the description of 
an overhanging cliff covered with ivy (§4), which recalls the ivy- 
hung grotto in Theocr. iii. 13 f. Again, certain touches in Alci- 
phron’s description of the al fresco banquet recall the well-known 
scene in the latter part of the Thalysia. Alciphron’s revelers 
improvise couches of branches of smilax and myrtle covered with 
their mantles ($8); in Theocritus (vii. 132 ff.) the guests recline 
upon pallets of fragrant rushes and vine leaves. Compare also 
the following passages: 


Ale. iv. 13.9: éapwois épiavovoa rerddous dv Kal Kwridov dndoves éyrOv- 
piLov, nptua S€ of oraAraypol KatadeBopevor dd THs olov idpovans omAddos 
Tpuepov Twa wapexov Yodov eapwo mpéerovta cvpTodi. 


1But see also Plut. Quaest. conv. v. 7. 6 (682F), and Fritzsche-Hiller on Theocr. 
xiv. 49. 
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Theocr. vii. 136 ff.: To 8 éyyvOev iepov tdwp 

Nupdav é& dvrpowo carer Bouevov KeXdpvle. 
tot dé mori oKiapais dpodapvicw aidadiwves 
Teértuyes AadayedvTes Exov wévov: & 8 dAoAVywY 

, > a“ , Ud > , 
Trev év wuKwwaior Batwv tpilerkev dxavOats. 
» , ‘ s , ” , 
dedov Kdpvdot Kai dxavOides, Eoreve Tpvyiv ... . 


It is to be observed that the dripping cliff in Alciphron’s 
description shelters a shrine of the Nymphs and Pan (§4), like 
the grotto of Theocritus, where the sacred water plashes; cf. also 
Theocr. v. 33f., 47£, [ix. 9]. Other possibly Theocritean 
features are the special mention of the fine wine (Ale. loc. cit. §9, 
Theocr. vii. 147; xiv. 15 f.) and certain items of the feast— 
KOYXOL, KpuKEs, KoYALaL, mUKNTES (Alc. §16), cf. BorBds, Koyréas 
(Theocr. xiv. 17).' 

It is not within the province of this paper to prosecute the 
search for Theocritean ideas and expressions through the whole of 
Alciphron’s work, and indeed it is not likely that many others 
could be found;’ for the subject-matter of Alc. iv. 13 lends itself 
more readily than that of other letters to a treatment in the style 
of bucolic poetry. But to return from this digression to the 
comparison of Alciphron and Longus, we find in Ale. ii. 9 (cited 
above), which has been supposed to be based upon an idea of 
Longus’, two slight marks of the bucolic style. One is the phrase 
700 7, for which compare Theocr. i. 1; v. 89; viii. 82; xi. 3; 
xxiii. 35; Mosch. E’pit. Bion. 120; the other is the reference to 
avOépicos and xéuapos. In view of the foregoing examination of 
Theocritus’ influence upon Alciphron, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that if Alciphron’s idea in ii. 9 is altogether traceable to the 
bucolic poetry, then he derived it directly from Theocritus, and not 
through Longus. 

In fact, however, another influence is to be considered. The 
passage cited above from Alc. ii. 9 ends with the sentence, éyw dé 
€v péoas Tov "Hdwvov eucmovpnv tov maida this Kadddrns. In 

1But ef. Alexis Incert. 279K., where BodPol, xoxAlat, xhpuxes are mentioned as 
Pdpuaxa épdvri éralpas. 


2See, however, Meineke on i. 6. 2 and i, 34. 6, 8 (=i. 6. 2, iv. 7. 6, 8 Schepers). 
Stadtmiiller on Anth, ix. 432 (Theocr. Ep. 6) finds reminiscences of this epigram in 
Alciphron iv. 10. 
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comparing the parallel passages in Alciphron and Longus, Reich 
does not quote this sentence, and seems to consider it of little or 
no importance. But it reveals the significant fact that in com- 
posing this letter Alciphron had in mind the legends of Orpheus 
and his charming of animals by the power of his music; and this 
reference explains at once the element in the letter which appears 
to be an enlargement upon the more familiar themes of pastoral 
poetry. Compare the Orphic passage in Apollonius cited above, 
also Anth. Pal. vii. 8, 9, and Philostr. Jun. Imag. 6. The same 
mingling of bucolic and Orphic elements occurs in Virg. Bue. 
viii. 3, where the Orphic coloring of the phrase quorum stupe- 
factae carmine lynces did not escape the attention of Conington; 
see his note on the passage. 

The presence of this Orphic feature in Alciphron’s letter, 
together with our enhanced opinion of his knowledge of Theocri- 
tus, enables us to dismiss as unproved the contention that he must 
have derived the ideas here elaborated from Longus. On the 
other hand, the absence from the corresponding Longus passage 
of any direct indication of Orphic influence suggests that Longus 


may, after all, have imitated Alciphron here, as Rohde thought, 
only dropping the allusion to the Edonian bard. But it is doubt- 
less safer to concede that the romancer could easily have developed 
the idea, which he uses here and elsewhere, from his close study 
of Theocritus. 


2. We have next to deal with some passages of a very different 
character. 

Longus iv. 16: éiidiov AaBwv Kai gurAnoas THv yaoTépa TpoPpis, éuavTov 
drroxtev® mpd Tov Aadvidos Oupav. 

Ale. iii. 3. 3: éxpwa obv roAvredods tparclys drodavoas arorrica To Liv, 
kpeitrova ddvvnpod Biov Tov kab’ ydoviv Oavarov Aynodpevos. 

Ale. iii. 13. 3: od mporepov otpayyadu® Tov tpdxnAov, amply tpamrélys 
aroAavoat ToAvTEAods. 
In each of these passages the speaker is a parasite who for some 
cause or other has become discontented and desperate. The 
resemblance in thought is so striking that one naturally supposes 
that one of the two authors must have imitated the other. It is 
not likely, however, that this notion of dying with a full stomach 
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is original with either Alciphron or Longus. It sounds like a 
“parasitism” pilfered from the Comedy, and such I believe to be 
the case. Note the following passages: 


Plautus Stich, 638 ff.: 
numquam edepol me vivom quisquam in crastinum inspiciet diem; 
nam mihi iam intus potione iuncea onerabo gulam, 
neque ego hoe committam ut me esse homines mortuom dicant fame.’ 


Gelasimus, the parasite, is the speaker. Somewhat akin to this 


passage is the description of a glutton’s euthanasia in a fragment 
of Menander’s ‘AXuzeis, fr. 23 Kock: 


"Idvov ériOvpadv povos por Odvaros ovTos paiverat 

evOavaros, €xovta roAAads xoAAdsas Keio Oar, raxvv, 

Barrvov, wdAs AaAodvTa, Kai Td wvedp’ ExovT’ avw, 

éoOiovra kai Néyovta: ojmop’ td Tis Hdovijs. 
It seems very likely that the idea exploited by Alciphron and 
Longus came into literary currency through the comedy of 
Menander that was the original of Plautus’ Stichus.’ That Alci- 
phron took it directly from Menander is probable in view of his 
interest in that poet’s work (cf. iv. 18 and 19, especially 19. 19 ff.), 
and the probability is heightened by another slight coincidence 
between a passage in the Stichus and one of the same letters of 
Alciphron in which the above-discussed sentiment occurs. Cf. 
Stich. 64: non homines habitare mecum mihi videntur, set:sues, 
and Ale. iii. 13. 3: dvev judy avéopta wavta Kal over ovK avOpaTrav 
mavyyupts.’ It may also be remarked that the parallelism between 
potione iuncea in Stich. 639, cited above, and ‘ANapriov cyoaviov, 
in Ale. iii. 13. 2, looks like something more than a coincidence. 

The existence of a source whence both Alciphron and Longus 
could have derived the idea in question has thus been shown, and 
1This passage was brought to my attention by the kindness of Mr. Eugene Taven- 

ner, of the Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. As this goes to press I find a 
modern illustration in an unexpected quarter. In Pinero’s Trelawney of the Wells, 
p. 10, Tom Wrench pretends to stab himself with a pair of scissors which Mrs. Mossop 


has handed him. ‘Don’t do that!’ cries Mrs. Mossop. Tom answers, ‘*You are right, 
sweet Mossop, I won’t perish on an empty stomach.” 


2Graeca Adelphoe Menandru in the didascalia, but this is probably corrupt; see 
Schanz Gesch. d. rém. Litt.2, Part I, p.55. Christ Gesch. d. griech. Litt.4, p. 323 assumes 
that Menander’s @:Addedgor was the original of the Stichus. 


’This parallelism was observed by Volkmann Studia Alciphronea, p. 30. 
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it seems probable that the former drew upon this source directly. 
Is it equally probable that Longus drew directly upon Menander, 
or is it more likely that he imitated Alciphron in this particular? 
It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to decide this question. In his 
characterization of the base parasite Gnatho (iv. 10 ff.), Longus 
does exhibit points of contact with the Comedy, yet hardly enough 
of them to justify the conclusion that he studied it for himself. 
The chief literary influence at work in his romance is that of the 
bucolic poetry, as Reich has shown. In view of Alciphron’s 
superior knowledge of the Comedy, which is generally conceded, 
one is tempted to return to the opinion of Rohde, namely, that 
Longus imitated Alciphron. But Reich’s example is a warning 
against hasty decisions. 

3. We reach a similar result in the following passeges: 

Long. iii. 15: rore 8 && Ew6tvod, oxnlapéevn mpds XpOmyv ds rapa tiktrovoav 
drew ‘yerova, KTH. 

Ale. ii. 7: &&ivoved pe dptiws Axe ds EavTiy 7 TOD yelrovos pet érempe yivn. 
In Ar. Eccl. 528 f., Praxagora says in answer to her husband’s 
inquiry why she had left home in the early morning 


, , , e id ‘4 , 
YUVN ME TIS VUKTWP ETAlpa Kat pirn 


peterempar’ wdivovea.' 


Although Longus and Aristophanes have in common here the 
idea of giving the errand as an excuse, which Alciphron has not, 
still the resemblance between Alciphron’s language and that of 
Aristophanes is so strong that we must reject Reich’s contention 
that Alciphron is here indebted to Longus. Again there arises 
the doubt whether Longus did not rather imitate Alciphron, and 
the remark in the last paragraph applies here also. 

4. Of especial interest is the similarity of two pretty descrip- 
tions of bird-catching in winter time, of which I quote as much 
as is necessary for purposes of comparison. 

Longus iii. 3: yéyverar 8 yepov... . eaipvys yap mepirevotoa xiv 
ToAAH Tacas pev dréxAeue Tas Sdovs, wavTas SE KaTéxAee TOUS yewpyous. . «+ - 
HY) waca adavis Hv Ste pa wept wmyyds Tov Kal pevpata..... iii. 5: mpd tis 
aidjs tod Apvavros, in’ airy TH aiAy, prppivar peydAat dvo Kal KuTTds erepuet. 


1Volkmann (op. cit., p.6) noted Alciphron’s imitation of the passage from the 
Ecclesiazusae. 
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> > ‘ a ‘ 5.% a cad > 4, > , a ”, 
see HV Ov TOAD TAROOS wepi adrov TOV yxemepwav dpviOwv, dropia THs ew 
tpopis’ odds pev Koyuxos, woAAH SE KixAn, Kal Parra Kai Wapes Kai oov dAAO 
, , sss ' \ , , , ) 
xirtopayov mrepov ... . iii. 6: wat (Addws) . . . . Tovs te Bpoxous éornoe 
kat Tov igov paBdos paxpais érydeufe. .. . . GAN dpvibes pev Kal HKov moAXol 
. » , e , NA 4 4 » id > ‘ 
kal €AjnpOnoayv ixavoi, wore mpdypata pipia eoxe TvAAEywv avTo’s ... - 
Ale. ii. 27: odds 6 xeyav 76 THTEs Kal ovdevi eLirntov. mavTa yap H XLov 
KatetAnpe, Kai AevxavOiLovaw odx of Adhor pdvov GAAG Kai Ta KOiAa THs ys 
. mpoxiwas Snta THs KaAvBys ovk EpOnv wapavoigas 7d Ovpiov Kai dpa oiv 
D vidbera Sipov dAov dpvéewy Hepdpevov, Kal Koixous Kal KixAas. edOéws odv 
7G veer diy p popevov, x xAas. s 
a“ 4 lal ‘ 
dd Tis Aexavyns avaordoas ikov éradeipw Tov axpddwv Tors KAddous, Kal cov 
ovrw TO véedos éreaty [trav orpovbiwy| Kal maca éx Tdv dpodduvev éxpeuavTo, 
Ocapa. Ov, wrepdv éxdpuevar Kai Kepadijs Kal rodav eiAnppevat. 


The resemblance is considerably heightened by the omission in 
the citations from Longus of some paragraphs of the context, but 
even allowing for this it is not surprising that both Rohde and 
Reich thought that so striking a likeness must betray a plagiarism. 
However, a careful study of the context shows differences that are 
not without significance—for example, in Longus, Daphnis’ fowl- 
ing expedition is only a pretext for a visit to Chloe, and he 
prepares for it by taking with him the rods, snares, and bird-lime 
of the professional fowler. Alciphron’s rustic seizes an unexpected 
opportunity, and hastily smears bird-lime on the branches of his 
pear trees. On the other hand, where these passages are alike, 
they are so only because they both deal with certain common- 
places of the fowler’s art—a point which requires explanation at 
some length. 

Three points of contact deserve consideration, the use of bird- 
lime, the mention of blackbirds and thrushes in both places, and the 
wintry setting of the description. Certainly no inference can be 
drawn from the fact that in both Alciphron and Longus bird-lime, 
the usual weapon of the fowler,’ is the means employed to catch 





the birds. Again, blackbirds and thrushes are mentioned in both 
authors simply because they were among the commonest victims 
of the bird-hunter, and as such they are very frequently named 
together, just as an Italian fowler might couple ortolans and bec- 
caficos, or as an American sportsman might speak of mallard and 


1For a recent discussion of the universal use of the lime-rod in fowling, cf. B. O. 
Foster on Prop. ii. 19. 23 f. in Class. Phil. II, p. 213 ff. 
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teal in a breath. We find xéyryor (=xdcovdor) and x«iyrat 
coupled in Ar. Ach. 970; Av. 1080f. and in several epigrams of 
the Anthology (ix. 76, 348, 373, 396). Finally, although the 
wintry landscape serves a literary purpose in Longus (see the 
context), which is scarcely, if at all, true in Alciphron, still we 
need not conclude that the latter imitated the former, or even that 
the occurrence of the common feature is fortuitous. For winter, 
and particularly the season of snow-storms, was considered the 
most favorable season for the use of some of the fowler’s devices; 
cf. Paraph. Dionys. De avibus (Didot ed. of Poetae bucol. et 
didact.) i. 1, iii. 4. In the same work (iii. 13) xéoovgor and 
xixdau are said to be easily caught with a fall-trap in winter, prob- 
ably because they linger about during that season, feeding upon the 
berries of the myrtle, laurel, and ivy (cbid. i. 27; cf. Longus iii. 5, 
cited above). A striking proof of the association of the fowler’s 
craft with the winter season is to be found in Eumathius (Eusta- 
thius?) De Hysmines et Hysminiae amoribus iv. 18, where in the 
description of a series of pictures a fowler (é&evt7s) symbolizes 
the late autumn and winter, just as a reaper and a vintager repre- 
sent the seasons of their respective activities. The passage reads: 
6 per’ avtov tEevTHs Urratvittetal cor Tov ypdvov Ka’ dv Ta TTNVA TOV 
xNelwava ppicce, Kal petaipe mpos TO Oepydrepor.' 

The two passages under examination, therefore, furnish no 
conclusive evidence that the resemblance is due to the imitation 
of one author by the other. Given literary forms which entail 
description of the pursuits of country people at all seasons,’ it is 
not strange that the two writers should treat the subject of bird- 
catching in a similar manner. But if Alciphron needed for his 
letter any other source than his own knowledge of country life, 
I should be disposed to look for it, not in Longus, but in some 
such didactic poem as the ‘OpwG:axa of Dionysius, of the date of 
which, however, nothing definite seems to be known.’ 


1Cf. also Ar. Ach. 877 with schol., Arist. Mefeor., p. 362a, 22. 

2 Alciphron, for example, treats of hare-hunting (ii. 1), of fox-trapping (ii. 19), of 
honey-gathering (ii. 20), of a sacrifice for rain (ii. 33), and of sheep-shearing (ii. 39). 

8Croiset Hist. de la litt. grecque V, p. 619, places it tentatively in the second 
century A.D. 
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There are some points of resemblance between Alciphron’s 
letter and certain passages in the prose paraphrase of the work of 
Dionysius. Compare the following: 


Ale. ii. 27. 2: kat dcov otrw 76 védhos éxéarn [tav orpovOiwy] Kai waoat éx 
Tov époddpvev éxpéuavro, Odaya Hdv, wrep@v éxopevar Kal Kepadjys Kal modav 
eiAnupevan. 

Paraph. Dionys. De avibus iii. 4: Oeaparwv § Adiotov stpovbois dpav 
i€G memednpevovs kal katarinrovras. Ibid. i. 1: reprvy S€ tis Kal odk dxapis 
a taxiv dpvw idelv aipebévta Bpdxov Secpois 7} Sevdpou pev twos épifjoayta 
kAddw, Kadduw dé, dv i€G Tis éradeipas Onparis avareiver, cvyKoAAwpevov TE Kal 
KaQeAKopevov. 

A similar idea, mutatis mutandis, is expressed in Oppian 
Hal. i. 71 f:: 

moAAy yap Brepdpo.cr Kai év ppeci répyis (SeoGar 

maddopuevov Kat Elucoopevov Temednuevov ixOuwv, 
a circumstance which reminds us that Alciphron might have used 
the lost [£evri«a of Oppian.’ 

5. An episode in Longus (iv. 7,8) relates how a beautiful 
garden was laid waste by an enemy in the owner’s absence. The 
old steward, fearing his master’s wrath, exclaims: mas, was de/Ew 
vov Tov Tapddeicov TH SeaTrdéTn; KpEe“a yépovta avOpwrov éx Tivos 
(was Hirschig) wirvos ws Mapovav raya Sé wal Addu. ... . 
And in Ale. ii. 18 a farmer’s wife complained that a lazy hireling 
has let a she-goat be devoured by a wolf, and adds: mémvatai 5é 
TovTw@y ovdey 6 avnp: ef Sé waOor, Kpeunoetar pev ex THS TAnolov 
mitvos 6 pucOwrds. Alciphron touches elsewhere upon the theme 
of worthless servants (ii. 21 and 36), but the coincidence regard- 
ing the pine tree is certainly an odd one in this case. It is to be 
observed that in both cases the threatened or apprehended punish- 
ment is not hanging in our special sense of the word, but rather 
being tied up to a pine for asound flogging. In the first place it 
is not likely that a servant, especially a wscPwrds (as in the Alci- 
phron passage), would be put to death for mere negligence; and 
in the second place, the context in Longus shows plainly that 
a flogging is meant. Cf. iv. 9: €@pyjve nai XAdn Addu ei 


1Croiset, however, suspects (op. cit. V, p. 622, n. 4) that some confusion with the 
similar poem of Dionysius may account for the ascription of an ’Ifevrixd to Oppian. 
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Kpeunoetat, Kal nvyeto uncer’ édOeiv Tov Seotrotnv a’Tav Kal Huepas 
SinvtrAer poxOnpas, ws 76n Addu Bré€rovca pactuyovpevoy, 
Besides, there is the allusion to the flaying of Marsyas in the 
passage already quoted. See also Hyperides, fr. 200 (Blass). 

Reich (p. 53) makes much of the fact that Longus alludes 
very frequently to the pine in his idyllic descriptions, while Alci- 
phron mentions it only twice (ii. 9. 1, 18.3). This, however, is 
not quite fair, since Alciphron’s Epistulae rusticae are almost 
the only part of his work that can properly be drawn into compari- 
son with Longus, and they make only one of the four books of 
letters. Furthermore, the use of the pine as a kind of conventional 
background in rural descriptions has already been noticed, and it 
may adequately explain the choice of that particular kind of tree 
in Ale. ii. 18. 3, without reference to Longus’ penchant for the 
pine. There is also much reason to regard the pine (tus) as 
a tree of ill-luck and mourning, and hence a fit one for the chas- 
tisement of an evil-doer. So we may understand the legends of 
the ancient [:tvoxaumrrns or Pine-bender, of the finding of Meli- 
certes’ dead body under a pine (Plut. Quaest. conv. v. 3.1, p. 675E), 
and of the flaying of Marsyas, who was tied up to a pine tree 
(v. Roscher Lew. der Mythol. s. v. ‘‘Marsyas”). The epithet 
yoepa, which Nicander (Alex. 301) applies to the pine, alluding 
to the story of Marsyas, probably represents a widely prevailing 
superstition ;' and the phrase é« witvos xpéuac@at may be a semi- 
proverbial expression for getting a flogging. Here, of course, we 
tread upon uncertain ground. Yet the evidence, such as it is, 
warns us against the conclusion that because the two passages 
contain a similar idea, either Alciphron or Longus must have 
borrowed from the other. 

6. The rest of Reich’s evidence may be dismissed with brief 
scrutiny. In the fact that the parasite Gnatho seeks to gain the 
favor of the offended Daphnis by helping him to find Chloe, who 
has been carried off by a herdsman (iv. 28 f.), Reich recognizes 
a significant parallel with Alc. iii. 5, where two parasites conspire 
to act as procurers for their patron by dragging a hetaira to his 
house. Certainly this is a very far-fetched comparison. He closes 
1Of, Preller-Robert, Griech. Mythologie, p. 594, n.1; Rohde Psyche‘, p. 152, n. 1. 
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his case with some verbal evidence, which needs little comment, as 
follows: 

peoaimronos, “grizzled,” occurs in Long. iv. 13, Ale. ii. 22. 2, 
iii. 13. 2. Reich notes also, as the only other instances he has 
found, Homer JI. xiii. 861 and Anth. Pal. v. 233. Add Ael. 
N. A. xii. 43, where the word is one of several color-adjectives 
applied to horse-hair. This last example, involving as it does, 
a decidedly prosaic use of the word, allows us to conjecture that 
it had a wider circulation than the lexicons show among the soph- 
ists of the second and third centuries.’ At any rate it lessens the 
slight importance which might else be attached to the occurrence 
of the word in Alciphron and Longus. 

In Longus ii. 5, we find the phrase «xamupov yeddeas, in Alc. 
iii, 12. 4, «azrupos é£exvOn yédws. Reich reports the phrase «amrv- 
pov yedav only once elsewhere, Anth, Pal. vii. 414 (Nossis). But 
note katupov otdua, Theocr. vii. 37, Mosch. iii. 94 (Ahrens). 
Attention has already been called to Alciphron’s use of Theocr. 
vii. Luc. Deorum dial. xxii. 3 has xamrvpoy oupifev, Ath. xv. 
697B xarup@rtepar @dai. 

Long. iv. 20: tiv dppdv eis adrov toforrouncas; Alc. ii. 16. 2: 
to£otroet Tas oppis. Reich cites also Ar. Lys. 8: tofomoiv tas 
oppis, which seems to be the only other place where the phrase 
occurs. But if, as seems likely, either Alciphron or Longus bor- 
rowed from Aristophanes, we should not hesitate, in view of 
Alciphron’s well-known use of Aristophanes, to assign the priority 
in adapting the phrase to him rather than to Longus. 

Reich’s comparison, «:ttopdyos (Long. iii. 5), «rtooredis 
(Alc. iii. 12. 1) deserves mention only as an example of his deter- 
mined, not to say desperate, attempts to make something of every 
faint resemblance between the two authors. 

Such is the evidence upon which we are invited to place the 
little-known Longus in the second century A. D. and to regard him 
as one of Alciphron’s models. Upon such evidence we find critics 
of the importance of Christ and Norden accepting the conclusions 
of Reich. One would like to know to what extent their favorable 
reception of his views is due to a subjective feeling—which Nor- 


1Of. also Pollux ii. 12. 
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den acknowledges—that Longus’ superiority in style to the rest 
of the romancers entitles him to an earlier chronological position 
than that usually accorded him. In my judgment the evidence 
which Reich has used is quite insufficient to prove that Alciphron 
was in any way dependent upon Longus; and in more than one 
place where the two authors have a common point of contact with 
comic ideas or comic words,’ Alciphron’s generally conceded 
exploitation of the Comedy would rather influence one to the belief 
that he drew directly from the comic poets, while Longus took the 
comic matter from Alciphron at second hand—thus returning to 
the view of Rohde. But any sweeping declaration to that effect 
would be peculiarly out of place in an article which has several times 
already passed unfavorable criticisms upon the over-certain tone 
of Reich’s dissertation. Perhaps, after all, we are dealing only 
with an independent use of the same sources. 


University oF MICHIGAN 


1See paragraphs 2 and 3 of this section of the paper, and also paragraph 6 on the 
phrase, roforo.iv Tas dgpis. 














THE USE OF THE OE-DIPHTHONG IN PLAUTUS 


By ANDREW R. ANDERSON 


In connection with my Doctor’s dissertation, in which the 
status of the ei-readings in the Plautine MSS was examined, the 
late Professor Minton Warren had originally suggested that I 
undertake a similar study of the oe-diphthong. The purpose of 
this paper is to carry out that suggestion. 

First let me define the three categories in which the oe-diph- 
thong may be considered: 

I. Words in which the oe-diphthong was never reduced to a. 
If a reduction ever took place, it was not to u but to é, and the 
change was generally confined to Low Latin or Romance; cf. Ital. 
pena< poena; Span. hedo< foedus, “filthy.” 

In this category are native Latin words containing oe for 
original I.-E. oi-diphthong, amoenus, coenum (but cf. Walde 
Lat. et. Wérterbuch, s. v. “caenum”), foetor, foetidus, foedus 
“filthy,” foedus “treaty,” moenia, proelium, oiet; words contain- 
ing an oe-diphthong produced by contraction, Cloelius, coepi, 
coetus, oboedio; Greek loan-words in which the oe is the tran- 
scription of o: or @, poena, comoedia. 

II. Words in which it stands for I.-E. 07, and in which in Clas- 
sical Latin it was reduced to w, as minus, mtinera, muinio, *mine, 
miiniceps, minicipium, commitinis, inminis, mirus, mito, mituus, 
spuma, utor, etc., ciinae, ciinio, ciiro, cura, etc., liidus, lido, etc., 
plires, plirumi; piinio, piinicus, piiniceus, and probably hiius, 
ciiius,' etc. For convenience and clearness I give uniformly « 
for the earlier oe. Obviously the discussion of this category will 
be the most important part of my paper. 

III. Loan-words from the Greek, in which oe is explained as 
the transcription of v, as Antamoenides, lagoena. For further 
examples see Schuchardt Vokalismus, II. 278 ff. 

The first category requires no further treatment in this paper, 
and the third, in my opinion, can best be understood after a full 


1T. e., if the development be hoiius > huius, quoiius (pronounced coiius) > cuius. 
([CuassicaL Pario.oey IV, July, 1909] 291 
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discussion of the second; consequently I begin by citing those 
instances in which the MSS of Plautus give or point to the archaic 
oe for the classical w. 

Bacch. 926: moenitum. 

Capt. 254: cireummoeniti. 

Cist. 540: admoenivi. 

Pers. 554: moenitum (munitum A, monitum P). 

559: moenita muro A, P n. 1. 

Poen. 990, 991: Punice . . . . Poenus Poenior, Poenior Bothe, punior 

libri. 

Pseud. 229: Phoenicium poeniceo. 

384: admoenire. 
585): admoenire (a quotation of 384). 

Stich. 695: moenia (= munera). 

Trin. 24: inmoenest, immunest A, In menest P. 

Truc. 102: oenus B, unus CD. 

Morphologically noenum, Aul. 67, Bacch. xxiii ? (Goetz and 
Schoell) belongs here, but it was used only as an archaic form, 
and is therefore in a class by itself; vid. Walde s. v. “ndn.” For 
some conjectural oe-readings see the Triumvirate edition Mil. 223, 
228, Rud. 934, Truc. 2. Rud. 692 moenia BCD, which Schoell 
changes to moeniam, is hardly worth considering. 

The reduction of oe to % is generally regarded as having taken 
place in the course of the second century B. c.; so Sommer 
Handbuch, p. 88. Lindsay LL., p. 240, puts it as far back as 
the beginning of the century, and I feel confident that even he 
did not date the change too early. Probably the earliest epi- 
graphic evidence for the change is found in utier of CIL I. 33: 

Quei apice insigne Dialis flaminis gesistei, 

Mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia brevia, 

Honos fama virtusque gloria atque ingenium, 

Quibus sei in longa licuiset tibe utier vita, 

Facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum; 5 

Qua re lubens te in gremiu, Scipio, recipit 

Terra, Publi, prognatum Publio, Corneli. 
This P. Cornelius Scipio has not been certainly identified. 
Mommsen puts the close of his life anywhere from 204 to 154, 
and on account of such linguistic peculiarities as the lack of -d in 
the ablative and the reduction of oe to % in utier 4, scholars have 
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been inclined to favor a later rather than an earlier date. How- 
ever, after the reading of in agro Teurano, postscript to the SC de 
Bacchanalibus C7L I. 196, of 186 B. c., and the discovery of the 
decree of Aemilius Paulus, C7L II. 5041, of 189 B.o., the abla- 
tival -d no longer returns to plague us in Plautus, and inasmuch 
as in every other respect also the orthography of this Scipio 
inscription agrees with that of Plautus, e. g., the differentiation 
of 7 in insigne 1, vita 4, Publi... . Corneli 7, from the ei- 
diphthong in quei 1, gesistei 1, sei 4, tibe 4, facteis 5, the failure 
to use double consonants in gesistei 1, licwiset 4, swperases 5 (cf. 
essent 2, terra 7), it will probably be correct to regard the spell- 
ing utier as part of the evidence for the reduction of oe to % at an 
earlier date than commonly supposed.’ Even if a later date is 
insisted on for the inscription, it should be borne in mind that 
as orthography always lags behind, generally far behind, changes in 
pronunciation—this being especially true of the Scipio elogia— 
there is still nothing in this inscription to disprove the view that 
the oe-diphthong had already been monophthongized to @ in the 
times of Plautus. Indeed, I hope to present some evidence in 
favor of the view that it had been reduced at least as early as the 
earliest of his datable plays—the Miles Gloriosus, which was 
brought out shortly after 206 B. c. But before presenting this 
additional evidence, let me consider two passages that seem to 
point to a contrary conclusion——Pseud, 229: 


Cras Phoenicium poeniceo corio invises pergulam. 


The date of the Pseudolus is 191. The classical form of poent- 
ceus is ptiniceus, and the latter orthography might be expected 
for Plautus, if the statement of Lindsay above referred to be cor- 
rect. But in the present passage the diphthong has probably not 
been reduced, and that poeniceo should be read here is indispu- 
table. At first sight this passage would seem to prove that the 
pronunciation as well as the orthography would be poeniceus, 

1Qn the assumption that both oi and ou in the SC. de Bacch. are archaisms stand- 
ing for an actual pronunciation u, it would be possible to regard PLOVS (which 
occurs three times) as a mistaken restoration for *plois *ploes (cf. couro for coero, 


CIL I, 1419) and so bring it into line with PLOIRVME, CYL I. 32, and ploeres, Cic. 
De leg. iii. 3. 6. 
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poenicus, poenio, moenio, commoenis, oenus, etc. It has been 
brought out by L. Buchhold' that paromoeosis was at its height in 
Plautus and Ennius and that this practice has given us much evi- 
dence regarding pronunciation and orthography in our author. 
Yet in his fondness for punning Plautus sometimes even went so 
far as to use exceptional or archaic forms; cf. Capt. 67: 
iudices iustissumi 
domi duellique duellatores optumi. 

Here duelli and likewise duellatores were archaisms even for the 
time of Plautus; duelli isn’t even found in a single MS for this 
passage. Yet Plautus’ fondness for like sounds leaves no doubt 
as to the reading. So Amph. 1058: 


corrumpta sum atque apsumpta sum, 
where I believe Fleckeisen is perfectly correct in reading cor- 
rumpta against corrupta of the MSS. Mil. 1407: 

dispennite hominem divorsum et distennite. 


Here the reading dispennite reported by Nonius for dispendite 
carries with it the change of distendite of the MSS to distennite. 
So in Ennius Epig. ii (CPL, Ennius Sat. 1. 66) we should 
probably read with Bergk: 

Nemo me dacrumis decoret nec funera fletu 

faxit. 
We must not then close our eyes to the possibility that poeniceo 
in Pseud. 229 may have been given an archaic pronunciation by 
Plautus for the sake of closer similarity to Phoenicium. 

The other passage is Poen. 990, 991: 


Nullus me est hodie Poenus Pcenior. 


Poenior is the correction of Bothe; the MSS read punior. 
Poenior would seem to point to poenio, poenicus, etc., but here, as 
in the passage from Pseud., the form is shown to be exceptional, 
being in fact a coinage for the nonce, and standing therefore alto- 
gether by itself. 

1 De paromoeoseos (allitterationis) apud veteres Romanorum poetas usu, Lips. 1883 ; 
ef. E. B. T. Spencer Adnominatio in the Plays of Plautus with Special Reference to 


Questions of Pronunciation and Orthography, Rome, 1906. Unfortunately Mr. Spen- 
cer’s investigation leaves much to be desired. 
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Plautus has left us no statement regarding his orthography of 
oe—ti as he has about his use of ei-7. Cf. Rud. 1305, 1306; Truc. 
262-64. The evidence for his pronunciation of oe must be gath- 
ered principally from instances of assonance, the most important 
being Mil. 324: 

Se. abi, ludis me, Palaestrio. 


Pa. tum mihi sunt manus inquinatae. Sc. quidum? Pa. quia 
ludo luto. 


This is one of a great many instances where Plautus puns a long 
with a short vowel and I cite the following: 


Amph. 1: Ut vos in vostris voltis; cf. 1006. 

318: exossatum 6s; ef. 342. 

498: uxore usuraria. 
As. 142: pane in pannis. 

568: fideli infidus. 

Bacch. 362: crucisalum me ex Chrysalo (= criisalo); ef. 687. 

490: malis malim modis. 
Mere. 83: Aamens amansque. 

161: a4 portu apporto; cf. Hp. 595; Mil. 316; Rud. 1225. 


It may be noted that generally (but not always) when Plautus 
puns a long and a short vowel in arsi, there is a double consonant 
or its equivalent after the short vowel. In thesi he is freer in his 
treatment both of sounds and of quantities. This passage from 
Mil. 324 is not conclusive for the identity of the quality of the 
sounds compared until confirmed by other evidence, and this is 
found in Bacch. 129: 


Non omnis aetas, Lyde, ludo convenit 


a passage that, as far as the quality of the sounds compared is 
concerned, is to be grouped with 


Bacch. 362: Crucisalum me ex Chrysalo, 
687: in cruciatum Chrysalum, 
1183: Chrysalus ... . excruciem. 


Together they prove that at this period Greek v was represented 
in Latin by w, so that in 129 the sounds compared are both in arsi 
and identical in both quality and quantity, and would be repre- 
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sented phonetically by Lide, liido, and etymologically by Lide 
loedo. In other words, the sound of the oe (< 07) in loedo (> liido) 
had been reduced to @ I cannot here agree with Lindsay LL, 
p. 248, who separates Bacch. 129 from Bacch. 362, 687, 1183, 
and would represent the phonetics of Lyde, ludo by Lide, lido. 
I hold therefore that in Mil. 325 the pronunciation is faithfully 
represented by lado, luto and in Bacch. 129 by Liide, lido. 

Hoffmann, in BB XXVI. 137ff., denies the possibility of lidus, 
liido ever having come from the I.-E. stem loid- (cf. v. Grien- 
berger Wiener Sitzungsber. CXLII. VIII. 151), which he says 
could have resulted only in leid-> lid. To make good his conten- 
tion he finds it necessary to treat the epigraphic evidence for loed 
(loid) as of no value, and the instances of its occurrence as pseudo- 
archaisms, interdependent in error. Accordingly he takes liido 
from an I.-E. stem *ghleu-d-, cf. yrev-dfw. If the conclusions of 
Hoffmann and vy. Grienberger are correct, then the puns ludo luto, 
Lyde ludo have no bearing on the question of the oe-diphthong 
in Plautus. Had they known of these puns they would probably 
have treated them as confirmatory of their own conclusions (and 
to complete their case they would only have been obliged to dis- 
prove the original o/-diphthong in ator, ciiro, etc., as well). 

But the conclusions of Hoffmann are to be rejected for the 
following reasons: 

a) His objection to the phonetics loid-> lid- is not valid; cf. 
Walde, s. v. “ludo;”” Sommer, pp. 88, 91; and I am not aware 
that Lindsay has changed his view of the etymology of lado given 
in Lat. Lang. 248. Furthermore, if the stem *leub- (€devOepos) 
gives *loub- > loib- > leib- > lib-, why should not according to Hoff- 
mann (since in his argument he ignores the labial as a factor in 
this development) *ghleu-d give loud- > loid-> leid-> lid-? 

b) To deny the development of liido from loido, is to exclude 
all possible connection of these words with Osc. luisarifs: cf. 
Buck Gram. of Osc. and Umbr., art. 188 and p. 248, No. 21. 

If the reduction of ot to % was already an accomplished fact in 
the time of Plautus in lido, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
reduction had become uniform throughout this whole category ; 
and Amph. 498 wixore isuraria seems to confirm this view, as 
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this phrase was probably pronounced tissor(e) tissuraria.' Trin. 
181, 182: 

Neque adeo hasce emi mihi nec uisswrae meae: 

Illi redemi risswm 
is of doubtful value on account of the distance of ussurae and 
russum from each other. Here may be quoted Most. 209: 

Cur obsecro non curem? 
and Poen. 354: 

Qur ego id curem? nam qui istaec magis meast curatio? 
as reasonably sure proof of the reduction of oe to @ in ciro, etc. 
The value of the two quotations is not impaired by the fact that 
cir does not contain I.-E. % (yet ef. J. Schmidt KZ XXXII. 405, 
and Persson JF’ II. 248), or by the fact that the orthography in 
the time of Plautus may have been quor. The latter form, how- 
ever, rests only on the express testimony of Velius Longus GL 
VII. 77. 9K, and lacks epigraphic confirmation under the Repub- 
lic, whereas in CTL I. 1454. 1 (time of the Gracchi) we have 
guk=ciér. Etymologically the quality of the u in cir is the same 
as in fur; cf. Gk. dwp, and Lorenz’ note on firinum .. . . forum, 
Pseud. 790. Quintilian i. 7. 26 (cf. i. 4. 10,11) has told us 
that by the teachers of his boyhood seruwus, cerwus, etc., were still 
spelled seruos, ceruos, in order that the gemination of the w might 
not cause them to be pronounced seris certs. Ctir was probably 
pronounced in the same way in the time of Plautus as in the 
time of Augustus, and nothing was to be feared from the simpli- 
fied spelling of quor > quur>qiér or cir. The spelling quor 
cited by Velius Longus and used by Varro was etymological, and 
conservative, and theoretical, and not representative of its pronun- 
ciation, which was cuir even for the time of Pl. Here might be 
quoted Velius Longus GL VII. 58. 4K, to the effect that words 
like primitiuus, though spelled -wos until in the eighth century of 
the city, were pronounced -uwws and not -wos. Combining this fact 
with Bersu Die Gutturalen, p. 53, where, on the basis of such 
spellings as oQUOLTOD (=occultod) CLL I. 196, of 186 B. o. and 
1For the weakened pronunciation of x to ss cf. the MSS in Ep. 248; Rud. 729; 


Stich. 163, 175, 272; True. 913, 940; Pseud. 1107 luxantur, lustrantur. Nonius 40, 24 
M, and the development of « in Romance. 
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quom (= prep. cum) CIL I. 34. 3, end of the sixth century of the 
city, he proves that in Republican Latin labialized gutturals 
before wu (<0) were unknown, we have still further proof that 
quor was pronounced cir even by Plautus. Cf. Lindsay DL iv. 
137. 3, p. 300. 

The instances in Plautus in which an original w-sound is 
punned with an original oi-diphthong are unfortunately not more 
numerous than those already cited, unless we include here the . 
very attractive interpretation of Awl. 562 f. by Prescott in C. P. 
IT, 335 f., which is possible only on the hypothesis that coera had 
already been reduced to cira. 

Above has been presented the evidence for believing that the 
oe (ot) which we find monophthongized to @ in Classical Latin 
had already under Plautus been thus reduced in pronunciation. 
Admittedly the evidence is inconclusive, but the hypothesis has 
the virtue of explaining the phenomena met with in a more satis- 
factory way than the opposite view put forth, e. g., by Brugmann 
KVG I, p. 84, where he says, “oe galt zur Zeit des Plautus.” 
Here he means pronunciation as well as spelling. Whether the 
Romans were swift enough innovators in spelling reform to have 
made the change in orthography also is doubtful, but I should be 
inclined to use the orthography punio, munio, communis, plures, 
curo, utor except where there seem to be special reasons for doing 
the contrary. 

The instances cited on pp. 2 ff. may be considered individually. 
Whenever any of them are rejected, it is only their diphthongal 
pronunciation that is denied. Noenum, Aul. 67, Bacch. xxiii; 
Poenus Poenior, Poen. 991; Phoenicium poeniceo, Pseud. 229, 
may be accepted for reasons previously stated. In addition to 
these there is much to be said for Fleckeisen’s moenit (before 
moenia) Mil. 228, both because of the assonance and because of 
the dignified nature of the passage. There is less to be said for 
his moeni 223, as there is no assonance there. In the remaining 
passages, where the MSS give oe for #, they should not be fol- 
lowed except for special or additional reasons, and it must be 
admitted that these special or additional reasons are likely to be 
more or less subjective: e. g., moenitum, Bacch. 926, stands in a 
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passage that has a heroic tone and might gain in impressiveness 
by the diphthongal pronunciation. The same reasons could be 
adduced for Cist. 540; Pers. 554, 559; Pseud. 384, 585a (384). 
However, it seems unreasonable that we should read moenitum in 
Pers. 554, and moenita 559, unless we extend the oe also to muro 
559, and emend munitum muro to moenitum moero 553, and murus 
to moerus 560. The Triumvirate editors have admitted commoe- 
nibo against the MSS in Rud. 934. Their reading of moeris for 
vostris, Truc. 2, is not felicitous. No special reason seems to 
exist for circummoeniti, Capt. 254, moenia (= munera), Stich. 
695, inmoene, Trin. 24, oenus, Truc. 102. 

I now come to the consideration of the readings of category 
III, namely, those in which oe is said to be the transcription of 
Greek uv: lagoenam, Cure. 78;' Antamoenides, Poen. cast of 
characters. The Greek originals of these words are respectively 
Aayuves and ’Avrapvvidns; cf. K. Schmidt in Hermes XXXVII. 
356. The precarious position of oe as a transcription for v may 
be gathered from Schuchardt’s discussion of it, Vokalismus II. 
278-87. The case for such transcription is not supported by 
inscriptional evidence, but rests on a few MS readings, and on the 
very doubtful readings in a single passage in a single gram- 
marian—Maximus Victorinus GL VI. 196. 3K: ‘“Quae sunt 
litterae peregrinae? y et z. Quare peregrinae? Siquidem a 
nobis propter Graeca nomina adsumptae sunt, ut puta Hylas, 
zephyrus. Quae si adsumpta non essent, Hulas et sdepherus 
(sdephurus?) diceremus.” Here hoelas (sic) is given only by 
one MS, Goth, and by ¢, while sdephoerus is the conjecture of 
Ribbeck RM XII. 431. Schuchardt loc. cit., argues in favor of 
these two readings. Ritschl Bonner Sommerkat. 1856 had 
denied that oe could be used as transcription for v, but had 
admitted that it was the regular transcription for 0. The ques- 
tion of chronology, however, must be considered, and I have no 
hesitation in rejecting the grammarian’s statement (reading 

'It may be that Fleckeisen is right in reading lagaenam (from \dynvos; cf. scaena 
< oxnvj) making thus a better pun on leaenam of the preceding line. If so, its dis- 
cussion is outside the scope of this paper. But on the whole, I cannot help regarding 


the reading lagaenam as improbable on the ground of the questionable standing of 
Adynvos, and even with lagunam the pun is by no means a bad one. 
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Hoelas and sdephoerus) as applied to Plautus. For in our poet’s 
time v of Greek loan-words in Latin was pronounced wu, as turan- 
nus, sucopanta. This is so well established as not to require 
proof here. Consequently if these words—lagoenam Antamoeni- 
des—are to stand thus in our text of Plautus, they are to be pro- 
nounced as though spelled with #, or, putting the matter in another 
way, with the oe that in the time of Plautus had been monoph- 
thongized to uw. So it is that K. Schmidt loc. cit., reads Anta- 
munides, and Vendryes Recherches sur Vhistoire et les effets de 
Pintensité initiale 284 regards the form lagoena as a reversed 
form of writing @. 

When then did the transcription of uv by oe come into vogue? 
Ribbeck JJ LXXV. 317 holds that it came in with Accius, and 
in frg. 122 we find Froegiae. This view of Ribbeck’s is dis- 
proved by Schuchardt IT. 287: “ Hatte Accius wirklich oe fir v 
eingefihrt, und ware diese Schreibung schon im 7. Jahrhundert 
d. St. gang und gabe gewesen, so wirde uns gewiss inschriftliche 
Belege derselben nicht fehlen”—a process of reasoning which, 
by the way, is equally fatal when turned against the conclusions 
of Schuchardt himself. 

We are safe then in concluding that the transcription of v by 
oe, if ever practiced, did not take place until imperial times, and 
did not affect the text of Plautus except so far as this was corrupted 
by having such forms as lagoenam and Antamoenides introduced 
into it. The fact that for Plautus’ time oe was not used for v is 
still further evidence against Lindsay’s interpretation of the sounds 
Lyde, ludo, Bacch. 129, where he holds, LL, p. 248, that ludo 
still has a diphthongal pronunciation of oe approaching the sound 
of vin Lyde. 
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THE LATIN ACCUSATIVES MED, TED, ETC. 
By Epwin W. Fay 


Brugmann’s note on the Latin accusatives me(d), te(d), se(d) 
(IF. 23, 210) develops a quite successful attack on the current 
theory that the final -d was picked up by the accusative from the 
ablative forms med, ete. This everyone will admit: the accusa- 
tives are, in all probability, prior to the period of samdhi fluctua- 
tion between méd and mé in the ablative. But when we are asked 
to derive méd (acc.) from mé+ed (cf. Avestan at quasi ‘-ve,’ cited 
by Bartholomae in his Wérterbuch but once with a pronoun, viz.: 
dwam at ‘te quidem’), the ice is too thin, I think, for cautious 
treaders. The truth is, in my opinion, that the -d of the accusative 
was picked up from the ablatival long before the ablatival -d became 
“inconstant” in sentence phonetics. Let us suppose for the first 
person pronoun, say, that we had in Italic proper representatives 
of the forms for accusative, instrumental, and ablative, as they 
appear in Sanskrit: then we should have acc. mé, instrum. mé, 
abl. méd, the last still alive in the enclitic -met which, from ego- 
met (memet), went over, first presumably to nosmet, whence it 
spread to other person forms like tumet, semet.' In the general 
syncretism of ablative and instrumental in Latin, met (med*) and 
mé yielded an instrum.-abl. méd; and the accusative mé became, 
I suggest, involved in the morphological history of the homopho- 
nous instrum. me. And be it said in passing that the reason 
advanced by Brugmann for the upgrowth of the new Umbrian and 
Oscan accusatives tiom ‘te,’ siom ‘se,’ viz., the liability to con- 
fusion between acc. *méd and abl. *med (unfortunately not repre- 


1T am not oblivious of other explanations of the enclitic -met, none of which seems 
to me satisfactory: egomet is ‘I from (of, by) myself, of my own motion,’ where -met 
exhibits much the same semantic development that is now currently assigned to sed 
‘by himself’ >‘ apart,’ an explanation which I personally begin to take eum grano, for 
sed as a pre-verb (in seditio= quasi ‘ Weggang’) may mean ‘away’ and be cognate 
with 656s, 

2 Bugge’s canon as to final -d in all secondary verb endings in the Italic languages 
carries with it the corollary that, semantic interference apart, final -t and -d became, 
by samdhi, indistinguishable at an early period. 
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sented in the extant Oscan-Umbrian remains) is no better a guess 
than the assumption that tiom, etc., are new forms made to avoid the 
confusion that existed between inherited acc. fé and instr. té, etc. 

As regards the merging of accusative and instrumental-abla- 
tive into the form méd, good syntactical evidence of case-rivalry 
may be offered, not merely for the utor category, adduced by 
Audouin (Déclinaison, p. 273), but specifically the evidence of 
verbs of ‘‘sacrificing.’”’ Nor does Audouin, by his reference to 
Bréal, Tab. Eug., p. 68, do justice to this category when he cites 
(loc. cit.) Umbrian buf treif feitu ‘tres boves facito’ in contrast 
with vinu feitu ‘vino facito.’ It were worth mentioning that in 
Umbrian, by some stylistic allocation, names of animals are put in 
the accusative with ‘facere,’ other offerings in the ablative; while 
in Latin we find the ablative with both classes of objects (cf. 
Plautus St. 251, quot agnis fecerat?; Act. Frat. Arval., ap. 
Dessau Inscript. Lat. Select. 5034: “ture et vino in igni in poculo 
fecit”’).’ 

Now if we take up the particularly old inscription instance of 
acc. med to which Brugmann appeals, we shall see, upon exami- 
nation, that even here, on the Praenestine fibula (Dessau 8561), 
in the legend Manios med fhe fhaked Numasiot, med is ambigu- 
ous as to its case. Here, if Numasioi is the name of a person, as, 
to the best of my knowledge, has been universally supposed 
hitherto, med must be an accusative. But after all, the fibula 

1Further material for illustrating the case-rivalry may be listed here: sacrufico, 
abl., Plaut. Epid. 175, ** sacruficas ilico Orco hostiis,’’ but **pecora rite sacruficare,” 
Livy xli. 18, ‘‘ignavam suem s.,’’ Ovid Fasti 4. 414; ef. Plautus Poen. 451 **s. ullum 
turis granum;”’ immolare: in view of the original meaning of this verb= ‘to pour 
meal on’ (ef. particularly Henzen Acta Frat. Arval., p. 93, 94), the ablative of the 
thing offered is especially cogent evidence for the vigor of the ablative construction 
with verbs of ‘sacrificing ;*’ examples, to say nothing of literary instances which may 
be turned up in the lexica (see particularly Ateius Capito, ap. Macrob. iii. 10. 3; and 
ef. Horace Carm. i. 4. 12), are: (Acta, cf. Dessau, 5047) **immolavit suovetaurilibus 
maioribus . . . . verbeces immolavit xvi;’’ Dessau 108, ‘*immolatio Caesari hostia”’ 
(on a calendar); ibid, 112, ‘* tres libertini hostias singulas immolent.” Further note 
adolere mactare with accusative; operari with general objects in the accusative, but 
a cognate instrumental, sacris; litare with the accusative, but cf. ‘‘sacra litate bove”’ 
(Ovid); ** hostié maxim& parentare’’ (Cicero Leg. 2. 54); ‘*ea mihi cottidie | aut ture 
aut uino aut aliqui semper supplicat, | dat mihi coronas” (Plautus Aul. 23). In 
Greek the case rivalry is much less in evidence, but Homer may be cited for omrévieyv 


olvoy in contrast with oréview téar:. The examples of péfey with the dative are ques- 
tioned. On Sanskrit hu- with the instrumental see Speijer as cited below, p. 305, n. 3. 
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may have been a votive offering, and Numasioi the name of the 
divinity attested by the three following inscriptions: 


D. 3147, Nu]misio Mar[tio] | M. Terebonio C. 1. | donum dat liben[s] 
meritod. 

D. 3148, . . . . onius Q. f. | Numisio Martio | donum dedit | meretod. 

D. 3149, Marti sive | Numiterno | Achilles Aug. lib. | proc., et Ulpia 
Nice | eiu{s] d. d. | 1. d.d.d. 


Cf. Dessau’s note: “idem numen in tribus his titulis N. 3147- 
3149 significari apparet, praeterea inauditum.”’ But I see no good 
reason why the Numasios of the Praenestine brooch may not be 
identical with this ‘‘Numisios inauditus,” and the fibula a votive 
offering to him. Nor do I see that we run any risk of being 
anachronistic in supposing that, in the early period of the Prae- 
nestine fibula, a soldier wore a brooch, even if we lack literary 
evidence for the history of the period. The literary evidence for 
the brooch (7epévn) worn by the Homeric warriors is complete. 
And the brooch was quite specifically a part of the Athenian uni- 
form for war. Thus Lycurgus, describing a state of panic, when 
the old men had to be formed into a “home-guard,” writes (Con. 
Leoc. 40): iSeiv jv ab’ Brnv thy werLv eri yjpws dp mepipBerpo- 
pévous Sura Ta iudtia éurrerroprnpuévous. The use of fibulae as a 
sort of military insignia in the time of the Scipios is clear from 
Livy xxx. 17. 13 (cf. aiso xxvii. 19. 12), where, recounting the 
“decorations” sent by the senate to Masinissa, he writes: 
‘“‘munera quae legati ferrent regi, decreverunt sagula purpurea 
duo cum fibulis aureis singulis.”' On the Praenestine fibula, the 
decorative crossbars of the bow accentuate the general likeness of the 
brooch to a sword in a sheath, the crossbars serving to bring out the 
motif of the guard of the hilt (cf. for the guard figures 3606, 3607 
in Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. “gladius”). Such a decoration were 
most suitable to a soldier’s brooch; and such a brooch, taken among 
the spolia of an individual soldier, were surely not unsuited to form 


1This use continued into later imperial times. In the time of the Caesars tribunes 
were permitted to wear fibulae of gold (cf. Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. ** fibula,”’ p. 1108), 
so that one may wonder if the epaulette of modern uniforms is not, in a Darwinian 
sense, the representative of the earlier fibula. To be sure, in the time of Aurelian the 
use of the golden fibula was extended to common soldiers also. 
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a part of his thank-offering to a Martian deity like Numasios.' 
In fact, fibulae figure among the Cesnola finds at Kourion, and 
Newton (Essays on Archaeology, p. 316) regards them as belong- 
ing to a collection of ex votos. An early fibula, not unlike the 
Praenestine, with an Etruscan inscription running similarly down 
the sheath (figured in Daremberg et Saglio in No. 2997, as ours 
is No. 2994), shows us that there was store of fibulae in Italy to 
form a part of the spoils of war. 

Of course I foresee immediate objection to the definition of 
She fhaked by a ‘sacruficavit’ so vague as to amount to ‘donavit.’ 
But this use of facere is, after all, no vaguer than the use of 


riOévae for avatiéva, e. g., in Euripides’ Phoenissae, 575: 


OnBas muvpwoas tacde LLoAvveixns Oeois 

domidas €Onxe ; 
cf. also the inscription on the gold wreath from Armento (Guhl 
u. Koner’, p. 230): «pesOwvios nnn tov otepavov, though I think 
the origin of facere =‘sacruficari’ is to be sought in the locution 
sacrum facere, with ellipsis of sacrum. 

Here let us glance at an early inscription “in margine vasculi 
aenei prope Nemi repertum” (D. 3236): “Cn. Q. et med Diana.” 
Here there is no doubt but the object is an offering to a divinity, 
but we are left in doubt whether med is acc. with ¢“dedit”),’ or 


1The following citation from Guhl u. Koner’s Das Leben d. Griechen u. Rémer', 
p. 656, isin point: *‘fibulae. . . . beiden Mannern hauptsichlich zur Verkniipfung der 
Enden des Sagum und Paludamentum auf der rechten Schulter .... unter allen 
Schmuckgegendstinden diese Fibulae vorzugsweise hiufig an einst bewohnten Statten 
sowie auf Schlachtfeldern aufgefunden. ....’”’ Be it added here that a fibula pre- 
sented to Numasios may have been intended for use in dressing his statue for war. 

2The ablative is not to be excluded even if the verb in ellipsis be ** dedit.””, Thusin 
‘taidiles vicesma parti Apolones dederi’’ (D.3216), Hiibner (** Rém. Epigr.”’ in Miller’s 
Habch. I*, p. 691) construes parti as ablative. For the ablative, cf. also Vergil 

Aen. vii. 245: **h6e pater Anchises auro libabat ad aras”’ 
Geo. ii. 192: ‘*qualem <laticem> pateris libamus et auro.”’ 

In Homer the dative (=instrumental) of the vessel used in an offering, ¥ 196, » 187.— 
If the verb in ellipsis be ** fecit,”’ i. e., sacrum fecit, we may compare from the Acta 
Fr. Arv. (D. 5039), “in mensa sacrum fecerunt ollis’’ where, obviously, ollis is a plain 
ablative of means; but, as later in the ritual they prayed to these ollae (ollas precati 
sunt, ef. Wissowa, Realencycl. s.v. ‘‘arvales fratres,’’ II, p. 1476) ‘* sacrum fecerunt 
ollis’’ carries the additional force of ‘*ollas consecraverunt,” which accounts for the 
subsequent worship of the jars. That, last of all, these were broken and thrown away 
is nothing but a corollary to their consecration: having been made temporarily the 
depositaries of divinity the jars were <broken and> thrown down the slope to prevent 
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acc.-instrum. with <‘‘fecit”>,' and ef might be a graver’s mistake 
for the abbreviation fe of his copy (cf. No. 3471 on p. 307 
below)." 

It remains to consider whether fecit actually reached a general 
meaning like ‘donavit’' or ‘supplicavit’ (cf. Plautus Aul. 23, supra, 
p. 302), with the construction ‘‘alicui aliqua ré,”* and we may begin 
with general analogies, first by quoting Plato (Huthyphro 14 C): 
To Ovew SwpeicOai gor. trois Oeois, So Vergil (Aen. iv. 453) 
designates the tus and vinum Dido was offering as dona; further 
note in the New Testament, Matt. 5:23: éav ody mpoodépys rd 
Sapdv cov éri To Ouvcvactypiov. . . . . A similar generalization of 
the root yaj* took place in Sanskrit, where yajanti ‘colunt, deco- 
rant’ (deum aliqua ré) passes over to the sense of ‘donant.’* 

Passing to take a glance at the particular usage of facere 
“sacruficare” in the inscriptions, it is not certain that ‘‘facere 
alicui aliqua ré” is found; but it will be worth our while to look 
at a classified list of examples’ which lead to a provisional conclu- 
sion in favor of the admissibility of this construction. And the 
theory on which the list has been constructed accords with the 
notion already advanced that facere=sacruficare has developed 


any subsequent pollution, including, doubtless, the pollution of accidental breaking: 
‘‘ollas precati sunt et osteis apertis per clivum iactaverunt.’’ Did not the **ollarum 
precatio’’ involve, at the end, a deprecatio, a deconsecratio implicit in iactatio per 
clivum? 

1Cf. mactat (1) ‘immolat,’ (2) ‘donat’ (so Lewis and Short, s. v. I and II, A). 

2** Alicui aliqua ré parentare”’ is Latin of record. 

30f. Speijer’s Sanskrit Syntax, §45 Rem., where the ‘proper’ construction and 
the definition of yaj- are laid down; and note the statement relative to hu- with the 
instrumental (as well as the accusative) of the offering. 

4The passage cited by the smaller Petersburg Lexicon is MBh. 13. 31. 10: 

samyag yajanti ye cestih ksanta danta jitendriyah 
satyam dharman ksitith gagca tan namasyami yadava, 

to which the commentary runs: “satyamm dharmam ca yajanti: pijayanti; ksitimn 
gagea yajanti (‘bona bovesque sacrificant’): brahmanebhyah prayacchanti (‘sacerdo- 
tibus donant’).” Another passage, not cited in the lexica, is Agvalayana Grhyasutra 
1.1.4: “samidham eva ‘pi graddhadhana adadhan manyeta yaja idam iti namas tas- 
mai [‘qui] sarmenta tamen credens [in ignem] imponens [fuerit], putet sacrufico 
(=dono) hoe, honor [sit] illi [deo]’’’: here we may deny the sense of dono, if we will, 
but the passage will still have a value as exhibiting the range of offerings. 

5 The list lays no claim to being exhaustive and is based on a somewhat cursory 
inspection of the inscriptions given by Dessau. Nor have I had access to the Corpus 
89 as to make the best use of the materials offered by Dessau. 
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from the locution “sacrum facere,’’ with subsequent suppression 
of facere; and, as opem tulerunt continued to exist alongside of 
opitulati sunt, so, I think, { sacrum | facere continued alongside of 
sacruficare. 


A. alicui deo aliqua ré sacrum facere: 

tibi [= Iovi (Iunoni)] hoc (hac) bove mare (femin&) pulchro (-4) sacrum 
fiat... . tibi (Apollini) viiii popanis . . . . sacrum fiat (Dessau 5050, 
vss. 106, 122, 141 = Acta. Sacr. Saec. celebratorum a. u. c. 737, d. Iun. 1-3). 


We find the active, with the merely accidental omission of the 
receiving god, in the following, also a (refact) inscription of the 
time of Augustus (D. 112): 


sive quis <Augusti numini> hostia sacrum faxit..... 


The full example wanted, but with sacruficiwm in place of sacrum, 
is found in Dessau 5050, 115: 


s[a]crificium fecit deis [I}lithyis libeis viiii,. . . . pthéibus villi... . 
llithyia . . . . tibi viiii pthoibus sacrum fiat. 
B. 1. sacrum facere alicui deo, re sacra omissa : 

D. 3527 Herculei | sacrum | C. Marci C. 1. Alex. fecit .... 

3505 Bonae deae | conpoti | sacrum | fecit' | Antonia.... 

3956 deae Telluri | sacrum | M. Aurelius | Threptos | fecit 

3988 deo amabili | sacr. | Aelia Ehorte | fecit 

8065 d. m. | sacrum | Deanae et | memoriae | Aeliae | .... | fecerunt. 
2, idem quod 1, verbo facere in breve coacto: 

3276 Deanae sacrum |... .|—, fecer. 

3432 Herculi Iovis sacrum | C. Voltilius Alexander fee. 

3433 Herculi | Primigenio | sacrum |... .| Paetus f. 

3460 Herculi | barbato | sacrum | M. Hellius | Secundus |.... | f..... 
ef. 3459 Herculi ' lapidari | Alman[t]i|censes | p. (= posuerunt). 

8066a Dianae sacr. | Quintae | parentes fecer. 
3. idem quod 1, verbo facere omisso: 

3995 Vi divinae | sacrum | C. Vettius C. f. | Gavolus 

(in latere) Vi divinai | sacrum | 
(in alio latere) Vi divinae | sacrum | ? 

5996 C. Hosidius Mar | cianus cum suis | Pantheo | sacrum 

4, idem quod 1, verbo sacrum omisso : 











1 Note the juxtaposition of sacrum and fecit. 

2In this inscription the nominative Gavolus attests [fecit]; in the shorter legends 
sacrum inay be nominative as in 3989: **lucus | sacer | deae | Satrianae.”” The old 
spelling divinai reveals the utter inconsequence of the archaisms in the inscriptions. 
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8101 Iunone Loucinai | Diovis; castud!' facitud 

6127 Q. Lainio Q. f. praifectos pro trebibos fecit? 

3463 Herculi | iussu, Silvani | dei | Cn. Sentius Corpus | fec.* 

3471 dibus | Herculi | e.t. | Silvano | f.e.4 | Primus |.... | v.s.].m. 


So far, and no trace of the ablative of a thing presented, ex 
voto,’ with sacrum facere. In most cases the object on which the 
inscription was found is the speaker, and scholars naturally supply 
aediculam, vasculum, etc. (better perhaps were mé|d]) and 
interpret fecit as émwote or as faciendum curavit. The formal 
ambiguity between dative and ablative goes further to obscure 
the apparent cases of the ablative of the thing offered which I 
am about to present: 


C. facere c. ablativo rei sacrae donatae: 
D. 3747a Numisi | Aug. s. | C. Iulius | Chryso|gonus | voto fecit. 


Here voto may be dative=in votum, or ablative=<illa ré quam 
voverat fecit. 


3626 Onesimus Aug. lib., | proc., | fecit imaginibus et | Laribus cul- 
toribus | Fucini. 


1The interpretation of castud as an adverb= caste is doubtless correct, however 
much it would suit the contention of this study to render it as ** re casta.”’ 


2This very old inscription was found on the lip of a bronze vessel, and may be 
compared with No. 3236 above (p. 304). If we supplied med, it would be uncertain 
whether med were accusative or ablative. 

8In this inscription and the next, it may be that some word like aediculam is to be 
supplied with fecit: that depends on where the titulus was mounted, whether on an 
aedicula, or on an object suitable for an ex voto. 

4The mode of writing et and fe[cit] on this inscription throws light on the emenda- 
tion of et to fe proposed for No. 3236 (see p. 304). 

5I have no convenient list, for the Roman cult, of ex votos. I have made the fol- 
lowing slight collection from Dessau: candles to Aesculapius (3851); silver cup to 
Apollo and the nymphs (3876a), cups to Jupiter (3182), to Hercules (3429); cymbals 
(tambourines, dish, scissors) to Magna Mater (4106); ears (models of) to Aesculapius 
(3853) ; a fur (skin) to Diana (3260); lamp to Bellona (3806); mirror to Venus (3182) ; 
gold necklace to Aesculapius (3855) ; rings and jewels to Iris (4422) ; golden serpents to 
Mercury (3192); tankard and vase to’ Jupiter (4317): also note how in the Plutus 
(840 ff.) of Aristophanes Dicaeos came to offer to Aesculapius (?in lieu of the proper 
vasa = oxevdpia) his old cloak (rpiBdmov) and clogs (éuSddia). 

6Probably for [sacrum] fecit, but possibly for [donom] fecit=donavit. Of. 
D. 3679 P. Tullius Felus | fecit oficinator | insule Vitaliane donum fecit— where, with 
donum fecit, we might supply the object presented in the ablative. This construction 
of voto fecit does not differ from that found in CIL XIV. 3525: aditus ambitus [sit] 
funerio | sacrificio faciundi | causa. 
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Here Dessau’s annotations are: “Imagines in titulo... . sine 
dubio sunt imagines domus divinae. Lares et imagines Caesaris 
saepe una colebantur. .... Onesimus in aedicula sacraverat 
donoque dederat collegio cultorum dei Fucini imagines Caesaris 
et Larum.” The interpretation of ¢maginibus in this inscription 
depends on a question of fact: (1) utrum Onesimus <aediculam) 
imaginibus fecit (fac. cur.);” (2) ‘an aediculam iam factam 
imaginibus donatis ornavit (orn. cur.).” For the second inter- 
pretation of the facts we might appeal to the next inscription in 
Dessau, viz.: 


3627 P. Flavius . .. . | cultoribus domus divinae | et Fortunae Aug. 
Lares | Augustos d. d. 


| Thanks to a recent acquisition by our University library of a 
set of the Corpus, I now have access to the inscription as pub- 
lished in Corpus IX 3887. The marble plaque containing the 
titulus is about the size of the average sheet of foolscap, and is 
quite as likely to have been fastened under or over a niche in the 
wall of an aedicula already built as above the entrance to such an 
aedicula, (For a concreter realization of aedicula and niche cf. 
Fig. 106 in Mau-Kelsey’s Pompeii, Its Life and Art’.) The situa- 
tion, as I imaginatively reconstruct it, was something like this: 
Onesimus, procurator of the Fucinus drainage-works, presented 
(on retiring?) to the keepers of the works—organized somewhat 
grandly as cultores <det> Fucini— | with] a set of imperial busts 
for a niche in their official dwelling or board-room. The busts 
may have been in miniature, and there is nothing to show that a 
separate aedicula was built for them nor, if there was a separate 
aedicula, that it was the gift of Onesimus. As for the construction, 
the double dative as defended by Mommsen is scarcely less unique 
than the combination of the ablative of the thing presented with 
the dative of the receiver, which is the construction that I would 
see here. | 

At the end of our examination, we cannot claim to have found 
a more conclusive proof of the construction “facere( = donare) 
alicui deo aliquaé ré votiva” than we started with in A above 
(‘‘sacrum facere alicui deo aliquaé ré”). But how few of the 
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inscriptions reveal to us the object of the formula [ sacrum | facere; 
and should we supply, as the probable object of most of them, me 
or hoc, we still hang in an ambiguity as between ablative and 
accusative. Still, we are in safe bounds grammatically when we 
construe ‘‘Manios med fhe fhaked Numasioi” (D. 8561) as 
“Manius hac ré votiva <sacrum) fecit Numisio (Martio>;” and 
“Cn. Q. et med Diana” (D. 3236) as “Cn. Q. hae ré quoque (?) 
Dianae <sacrum fecit>.” 

But there remain unquestionable early instances of med fecit 
where the sense évé ézro/ec' is indubitable. There can be no doubt 
that in ‘“Novios Plautios med Romai fecid” (D. 8562) we have 
an indubitable artist’s signature to a work of art; and there are 
artists’ signatures also in several of the following numbers 
(8563-69).’ We also have med feced* as an artist’s signature on 
the Vasculum Dresselianum (D. 8743), but I shall undertake 
elsewhere to show that this object, while perfectly genuine, was a 
“latebra scribendi deliciarum causé facta” and, as the work of 
a “scurra urbanus” who either was, or was connected with, a 
competent grammaticus, may be dated anywhere between Lucilius, 
say, and Quintilian. (Cf. Am. Jr. Phil. XXX, 121 f.) 

At a later time, also, the literal sense of fecit (or =faciendum 
curavit) is equally clear, e. g., in 

3642 Genium | Clodi Romani | Hermes ser. fee. 

3679 P. Tullius Felus | fecit oficinator | insule Vitaliane | donum 
fecit.* 

And now to come back to our starting-point, the case-rivalry 
of ablative, i. e., instrumental, and accusative with the verb facere 
(1) ‘aovetv’ (2) ‘sacruficare’—fading in precision till it reaches 


1We actually have epoei, cf. Dessau, ad num. 8604. 

2One of these, in three different versions, may be noted for the object te: 

8566a [R]etus Gabinius C. s. | Calebus fecit 
b Retus Gabinio C. s, Calibus fec. te 
ce Retus Gabinio C. s. Calebus feci te. 

3 As to ted endo (anglice, ‘to thee-ward’), the -d may be (Ritschl’s) -d cognate 
with -de ‘ward.’ In aruorsum ead, exstrad, suprad, of the S. C. de Bacch. the -d may 
come from ad, postponed as in the Italic dialects. For the doublead in aruorsum ead, 
cf. Sp. con migo ‘cum mecum.’ 


4One wonders whether donum fecit may not be a reinvigoration of simple fecit = 
quasi ‘donavit.’ 
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(ava-)7.0évar, donare: we have found that it is consistent with 
general semantics and general syntax, as well as with the special 
syntax of facere in the Italic languages, to interpret ‘‘med”’ in 
‘“‘Manios med fhe fhaked Numasioi” (D. 8561), and in “Cn. Q. et 
med Diana” (D. 3236), as instrumental of the thing presented; 
while in early artists’ signatures like med fecid we see that med is 
certainly accusative. But in med sacrum fecit, where med might 
syntactically be ablative (from instrumental), the liability to inter- 
pret it as accusative, appositive to sacrwm, was very great. 

So much for the syntax of record. It is not in disaccord with 
the syntax of morphological reconstruction as follows: mé func- 
tioned in early Latin both as accusative and instrumental; méd 
was a blend of instr. mé and abl. méd,; but, in the blending, acc. 
me was involved along with instr. me. 


The scurrile locution sua ré facere (Petronius 47. 4; 66. 2')—start- 
ing, perhaps, in the jest of some Rabelais, Aristophanes, Petronius of the 
slums (or of the beau monde)—applies the construction of [Terrae?] 
aliqua re [sacrum] facere to one of the euphemistic senses of facere (cf. 
Petron. 62. 4). This low phrase can have nothing in common with 
Plautine tua re feceris (pace Lindsay ad Cap. 296; Buecheler ap. Lowe 
ad Petron. 62, 47, 4), wherein tua re (= abs te)? is a simple separative, in 
an archaic locution developed before the syncretism of ablative, instru- 
mental, locative made the addition of differentiating prepositions neces- 
sary. The same idiom survives in me@ ré fert, and I am entirely in 
accord with Lindsay’s rejection (Syntax of Plautus, p. 3) of the other 
explanations now in vogue. For the semantic development from the 
separative—rather than, with Lindsay, from the associative—observe 
the locutions a me facit, stat, est, listed in the Thesaurus I, p. 22 C. 


University or TEexas 


1 Readers of this passage will recall the digestive virtue now ascribed to whole wheat 
(=autopyrum) bread. Nor will they feel it necessary to cut out causa as a gloss on 
re, but rather retain it as a verbal redundancy (cf. the Thesaurus III. 700. 62), such as 
occurs in aufopyrum de suo sibi. 


2Cf. abs te in Rudens 1101, and Sonnenschein’s note. 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAEOLOGISTS 


The attendance at the second International Congress of Archaeologists 
held in Egypt in April of this year far exceeded that of the Congress at 
Athens four years ago, the enrolment reaching 860. French scholars 
were in the majority;: Germans and Austrians together formed the next 
largest body. Russia, Greece, Italy, and other European countries were 
well represented. But the attendance from England and the United 
States was very small and only three papers in the English language 
were presented, two of these by residents of Egypt. 

Preliminary sessions were held in Alexandria April 7 and 8. Here 
the papers were concerned with Alexandrian art. The formal opening 
of the Congress took place April 10 in the opera house of Cairo. M. Mas- 
pero, director of the Service des antiquités of Egypt, and chairman of 
the local committee, presided. The address of welcome was made by the 
khedive. This was followed by greetings to the congress conveyed by 
M. Cavvadias, of Athens, ‘in behalf of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Archaeological Congress; Signor Breccia, director of the 
Graeco-Roman Museum in Alexandria, representing the Italian govern- 
ment; Professor Crusius, of Munich, speaking for the Bavarian Academy; 
and M. Babelon, representing the French Institute. Finally Mr. Arthur 
H. Smith, of the British Museum, ably discharged the difficult task of 
speaking for the universities of the world! 

The meetings for the presentation of papers were held on three suc- 
cessive mornings, April 12, 13, and 14, the Congress convening in six 
sections. These sections with their presidents were: I, Prehistoric 
Archaeology, M. Leite de Vasconcellos, P. Wolters; II, Classical Archae- 
ology, P. Cavvadias, E. Reisch; III, Papyrology, L. Mitteis, M. Vitelli; 
IV, Religious Archaeology, Monseigneur Duchesne, A. H. Smith; 
V, Byzantine Archaeology, Theodore Ouspensky, G. Lambros; VI, Numis- 
matics and Geography, E. Babelon, Prince Soutzo. Sections I, II, IV, 
and V met in the Savoy Hotel, where the business office of the Congress 
was situated, sections III and VI in another part of the city at the newly 
founded Egyptian University. As the sections met simultaneously it 
was impossible, even for the most strenuous, to hear many of the papers. 

Meeting in this land, under the auspices of a committee composed of 
Egyptologists, the Congress naturally gave special attention to the rela- 
tions of Greece and Rome with Egypt. The old question of the degree 
and kind of indebtedness to Egypt incurred by the Aegean peoples of 
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the Bronze age was renewed — with the usual result, the acknowledgment 
of stimulus and artistic motives derived by the north from Egypt and 
warm defense of the originality and superior artistic endowment of the 
Aegean peoples. Such papers were M. A. J. Reinach’s Les rapports de 
la Crete et de VEgypte & propos des sarcophages de Haghia Triada and 
Dr. G. Karo’s Uber mykenische und aegyptische Waffen. More that 
was new and definitely informing was contained in the papers discussing 
Egyptian objects and imitations of Egyptian objects found in distant 
countries, such as that by M. Pierre Paris entitled Antiquités fausses 
d’ Egypte en Espagne and M. B. Touraieff’s paper, Sur les objets égyp- 
tiens et Egyptoides trouvés dans la Russie méridionale. The commercial 
relations between Egypt and the Greek colonies of the Black Sea in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c. and again in the Hellenistic age were 
traced by Herr E. von Stern, of Odessa. Purely Egyptological was 
Professor Georg Steindorff’s account of the funerary temple of Chephren, 
excavated this season by the Sieglin expedition; the ground-plan of this 
imposing pyramid temple is now clear in all its main features and it is 
established that, like the gateway of the same precinct (the so-called 
temple of the Sphinx), the temple was without relief decoration, depend- 
ing on the beauty of the granite and alabaster surfaces for its effects. 
In the Byzantine section one of the most interesting addresses was that 
of the learned head of the Russian Archaeological Institute in Constan- 
tinople, Theodore Ouspensky, on the recently uncovered mosaics of the 
Church of St. Demetrius in Salonica. Mr. J. Quibell’s account of the 
Monastery of St. Jeremias at Sakkara, which he is now excavating for the 
Service des antiquités, was of keen interest. The site is still marked on 
the maps, “Roman Village,” but in two seasons’ work the monastery 
church, the cells of the monks, the refectory, and the burial chapel have 
all been uncovered. The buildings are not earlier than 480, one of the 
known dates in the life of the founder, St. Jeremias, and there is evidence 
in graffiti that by the tenth century they had fallen into disuse. 
Especially noteworthy and varied in design are the numerous carved 
friezes and capitals found in the ruins of this monastery. Taken all in 
all, however, the communications of members of the congress were some- 
what disappointing and there was a general feeling that the congress 
justified itself rather in the benefit of personal intercourse with colleagues 
from various lands and in the acquaintance gained with Egyptian 
monuments. 

Monsieur Maspero and other Egyptologists were untiring in conduct- 
ing small parties through the Egyptian Museum, elucidating its wonderful 
treasures. Max Herz-Bey and his associates of the Arabic Museum 
performed a similar service in the mosques of Cairo and in the Arabic 
Museum. Excursions were also organized under expert leadership to the 
Coptic churches of Cairo, The pyramids of Gizeh were seen under 
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unusually happy conditions in that a very large company of mounted 
police kept the annoying Arabs entirely in the background. On the 
afternoon of the 13th, the khedive received five hundred of the members 
of the congress at the Abdin Palace, democratically shaking hands with 
each of his guests. His Highness further entertained the congress the 
next day at tea at the Barrage, the journey thither being made in the 
khedive’s private yachts. Warm appreciation is due the members of the 
local committee for the time and strength they have devoted to the 
congress; even now, when the sessions have closed, many of them are 
taking the wearisome journey to the south to guide members of the 
congress who, despite the lateness of the season and consequent heat, 
wish to have a glimpse of the monuments of Upper Egypt. 

The closing general session was held April 15 in the Egyptian Uni- 
versity. Rome was chosen as the next place of meeting. Regulations 
formulated by the Permanent Committee along lines suggested in 1905 
were read, article by article, and adopted. One of the changes from the 
original plan of organization is the introduction of a special section, 
“Archaeology of Oriental Countries.” 

C. L. Ransom 


CarRo 
April 16, 1909 


THE SIMPLE PAST CONDITION WITH POTENTIAL 
INDICATIVE IN APODOSIS 


This form of conditional sentence is recognized in various discussions 
of the Greek conditional sentences, for example, by implication in the Greek 
Moods and Tenses of Goodwin, § 403, and explicitly in the Kiihner-Gerth 
Ausfthrliche Grammatik in a remark appended to the discussion of the 
unreal conditional sentence, Paragraph 574, Anmerk. 2. Goodwin and 
the others who discuss the matter give, so far as I have been able to 
observe, no example of this construction which does not imply a denial 
of the protasis. The only example given in Kihner-Gerth which 
apparently shows this combination “eines realen Indikativs im Vorder- 
satze mit einem irrealen oder potentialen Indikativ im Nachsatze” is 
Dem. 19. 153 ei yap joav, ds Hoav Tore, Dwxeis o@ Kai MvdAas elxov, éxeivos pev 
ipiv ovder av elyev dvareivacOar poBepdv, dv’ 6 r&v Sixatwy dv Tu wapecdere. 

The Kihner-Gerth translation of «i joav . .. . xai IvAas eyov is si 
erant .... habebant. This is seen to be manifestly wrong if the pas- 
sage is examined in its context. The sentence means “if the Phocians 
were (now) or had remained unharmed as they then were, Philip would 
not have been able to intimidate you.” It is an unreal condition, as the 
whole passage following in which Demosthenes discusses what might 
have been (%eAAe) shows. Weil in his note on this passage translates: 
“si enim essent ut tum erant.” Voemel also in his Latin translation 
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writes “si enim essent Phocenses incolumes ut tum erant et Pylas tene- 
rent, ille nullum vobis terrorem incutere potuisset.” Dareste’s translation 
is “car si les Phocidiens fussent restés debout comme ils étaient,” ete. 
Reiske remarks: “malim «& yap viv joav, nam oppositum adverbium 
insequens tore postulat.” To which Schaefer replies: “non postulat, 
quippe viv latet in modo conditionali joav.” The Kithner-Gerth inter- 
pretation is not logical and indeed the writer adds, to help out the con- 
nection of thought, “wenn er es auch versucht hatte.” This would of 
course be the real protasis and «i joav, etc., would be relegated to the 
position of a causal clause “considering the safety which then existed 
and the fact that they possessed Thermopylae.” So according to their 
own interpretation the sentence does not illustrate the Kiihner-Gerth 
statement that the combination of simple past protasis and unreal 
apodosis is possible. 

In Latin there would be no ambiguity. The sentence “si essent 
Phocenses incolumes” denies at once the continued safety of the Phocians, 
whereas in Greek the protasis in question may be(1)a simple past condition; 
(2) a condition contrary to fact in present time; (3) a condition contrary to 
fact in past time. As soon as the potential indicative in apodosis is united 
with it, it involves a denial of the continued safety of Phocis. 

A progression toward clearness of statement is seen in the development 
of the conditional sentence in Greek from the Homeric Greek, which in 
unreal sentences employs the optative, the mood of imagination, and only 
puts the question as one to be considered without emphasizing the fact 
that the possibility suggested in the protasis belongs to the past and is 
no longer possible. There is but one instance in Homer (if there is one— 
see Munro and Goodwin on the passage, Od. iv. 178), where the indicative 
is used in a present contrary-to-fact sentence. In Latin “si fecissem,” 
in German “wenn ich es gethan hitte,” in French “si je l’avais fait,” in 
English “if I had done it,” the opposite statement “non feci (feceram),” etc., 
is distinctly implied, but even in the developed Greek expression «i ézoinoa 
is ambiguous until the apodosis is also expressed. 

A sentence which apparently shows the combination alleged by 
Kihner-Gerth to be possible is found in Lysias vii. 20: Kat éuoi pév 
ovdepiav av daoXoyiav trédumes, adtos Se ei ev cor éxOpos Hv, év TovTw TO TpdTH 
joba dv pe TeTipwpnpevos, ei SE THs TOAEWS Evexa ExpaTTes, OVTWS e&eAEyEas OvK 
av éd0dxes elvac cvxopavrys, ei S€ Kepdaivery €BovAov, TOT’ dv wAciorov éAafes. 

Thissentenceis peculiarly instructive because of the fact that of the three 
protases and the three apodoses two of the protases and all the apodoses 
are contrary to fact. Nicomachus was not an éy6pdés of the speaker and 
so gratified no grudge against him by the supposed act, his motives were 
not those of a citizen wishing the welfare of his city and he had exposed 
himself to the charge of ovxodavria. His object, however, was gain as is 
stated in paragraph 39.—Nixopayos bd trav éxOpdv macbels Tov énav TovTOV 
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Tov dyava dywvierat, ody ds ddixodvta éAriLwy drodeifev, AAN’ ds dpyvpuov rap’ 
énov AjnerOa rpoodoxav. The feeling of unreality is, of course, hovering 
about the whole sentence and the alleged occasion of all the conditions 
contained in these protases is denied. Nicomachus did not desire to 
make money under those circumstances, insomuch as those circumstances 
never existed. The sentence is similar to Dem. iv. 1 cited by Professor 
Goodwin in Moods and Tenses 510, 511. 

I should deny, then, the existence in Greek of the combination of a 
simple past condition of the so-called “logical” form and a potential indi- 
cative apodosis where the condition is not dependent in thought on some 
hypothesis expressed or implied by virtue of which the truth of the simple 
condition under those unreal circumstances is denied. 

Grace Harriet Macurpy 

Vassar COLLEGE 


PROPERTIUS II. xii. 18 
Si puer est alio traice puella tuo 


I have to suggest an emendation of this celebrated corrupt passage, 
which appears to have a good deal of intrinsic probability, but which is 
rather disconcerting to those who maintain the general integrity of the 
MSS tradition for Propertius. When, in my text of 1901, I conjectured 


Si puer est, animo traice, puella, tuo 


(taking animo .... tuo asa dative of place whither) what partly moved 
me was the desideration of something to restore the ordinary idiom of 
the Latin pentameter, a distribution of the substantive and epithet pair 
between the two hemistichs. I do not now defend that reading, nor 
touch the question whether traicere could ever suffer a crasis analogous 
to that of deicere and reicere. For the desired idiom in metrical struc- 
ture can be got by a change that is paleographically very slight, namely, 
traite for traice: 
Si puer est alio tramite puella tuo 

So far we have a (hypothetically) sound core amidst the corruption, from 
which one may extend the repair of the verse. 

Next, for the beginning: si pudor est in V is, I believe, a clever con- 
jecture by a humanist, satisfactory in sense, but highly unlikely to have 
been corrupted into si puer est. The word est is probably sound: a third- 
person verb, conflicting with the apparent run of the sentence, is not a 
likely interpolation. What I conjecture that the copyist of N (and 
whatever other coeval representative of the tradition there may have been 
besides N) had before him, is 


su per est alio tramite. 
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I presume the page was mutilated at this line: if Mr. Richmond’s inquiry 
into the pagination of this archetype should lead him to conclude that 
by its position the line was peculiarly liable to mutilation, that would be 
a welcome confirmation; but, after all, a hole, or a blot, or a fault in the 
texture of the skin may occur anywhere. However, if si puer est was an 
attempt to make meter, and sense—of a sort—out of su per est, su per 
est itself was evidently the relics of an original 


Quod superest, alio tramite 


trames is a favorite word with Propertius: 


et datur inculto tramite dura quies —I. xviii. 28. 
qua facit assiduo tramite vulgus iter —III. xvi. 26. 
Clitumnus ab Umbro , 
tramite —ITI. xxii. 24. 
and lastly 
et si forte meo tramite quaeris avem —ITI. xiii. 44. 


Three of these passages show tramite in the (natural) metrical position 
with regard to its epithet, which I seek to introduce in II. xii. 18. They 
also show that the word is not of precise significance, though it is idio- 
matic (so three times in Virgil) of hill country; in Ovid Fasti iii. 13 it 
means the slope of a river bank; but from the instance 


qua facit assiduo tramite vulgus iter 


it appears that alio tramite can be merely a poetical variation for alio 
loco, alibi. 

What, then, does the poet invite Love to do “for the future, in other 
walks”? The most currently accepted emendations bring in bella or 
tela; but the double metaphor of wings and warfare has been exhausted 
by the artful chiastic pair of couplets 13-16: 

in me tela manent, manet et puerilis imago: 
sed certe pennas perdidit ille suas; 


evolat, ei! nostro quoniam de pectore nusquam, 
assiduusque meo sanguiue bella gerit 


If the (premiss or) question is 
quid tibi iucundum est siccis habitare medullis? 


we may expect the figure of thirst and of locality to appear in the 
(conclusion or) invitation. 
Now, Sannazaro, in general a most sedulous ape of Propertius, in a 
poem which contains plenty of other manifest imitations, has this line: 
i precor atque alio flumine pelle sitim 
—Elegiarum, lib. i. v. 12, ad Iulium Senensem exulem. 
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It would be like Sannazaro to soften down alio tramite into alio flumine ; 
but Propertius did not scruple to translate Leonidas’ 


‘ > ‘\ , 
kal ei mrereeva. SudKwv 
iedrys HKes TOD’ bd Sucadv dpos —A. P. ix. 337. 
by 


et si forte meo tramite quaeris avem —ITI. xiii. 44. 


For the matter of sense, just as alio tramite suits habitare, so pelle 
sitim is a natural enough sequel to siccis medullis; paleographically, 
one must suppose either that sitim was perverted into sitwo, and then si 
excised as meaningless; or that si accidentally disappeared by puncture 
or erasure. The phrase pellere sitim is defended by Stat. Theb. v. 1: 
postquam pulsa sitis. In suggesting, then, that Propertius wrote 


quod superest alio tramite pelle sitim 


I am aware that large postulates are necessary—grave damage to the 
archetype, and stupid patching by copyists: for puella can only be 
accounted for as an aftergrowth upon puer, error upon error. But there 
are places, even in authors whose texts rest on sound tradition, that call 
for fire and steel. 

Sannazaro’s elegy' must have been composed before 1501, for he 
writes not as an exile himself. But what manuscript of Propertius may 
he have worked upon? 


J. S. Paitimore 
GLASGOW 


February 2, 1909 


KAOTOIIEYEIN 


viv 5¢ uvnowdpeda xdpuns 
alva wad’. od yap xph KAoTorevev évOd5’ ébvras 
ovdé SuarplBew- ere yap uéya epyov dpexrov. 
—Hom. T. 148 ff. 


It is unnecessary to refer to the ancient and modern attempts to 
explain this word, since nothing satisfactory has been offered. I suggest 
xen (€)kroAvmeve. 

Let us first consider the form. We get by this change, instead of 
a monstrosity for which no plausible etymology can be suggested, a good 
epic word; for, though the compound in éx- is not used by Homer, it is 
found in Hesiod Sc. 44. The change was produced by a metathesis of 
rand A, and xXorurevew was further changed to xAororevew through the 
analogy of jrep-orevav. The association with jreporevay is confirmed by 

1 The edition I quote from is by Peter Horst, Coloniae MDCCOLXXXVII. 
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Hesychius’ xAororevtys: dAafwov, though a supposed connection with 
kXértw also had influence in suggesting this interpretation. It is more 
probable that the variant xAvrorevew arose from the desire to replace the 
unknown xAor- by the familiar xAvr-, than that it came directly from 
*xtoAumevew by metathesis of ro and Av. The crasis ypy ’xroAvmevew is, of 
course, unusual, and it comes in the middle of the verse; yet for this we 
have a perfect parallel in the [IA«‘Sy 6d’ of A 277, which can be removed 
only by substituting the un-Homeric Odo for é6éAw. The crasis in A 277 
is more difficult than the one assumed because of the natural pause after 
a vocative, whereas in our line the double diaeresis after the first and 
fourth feet renders the lack of the usual pause less marked. It is likely 
that the crasis was effective in retaining the corrupted form. Other 
striking cases of crasis in the Homeric text are yx dAdo 8 165, & dpiyvwre 
p 375, doBéeorw: ovd’ P 89, viet €ucd dkvpopw 3458. In comparison with any 
of these the absorption of an ¢ in a preceding y is simple. 

As to the meaning, what reason can there be for defending éxrodv- 
mevew here, when in the two passages in which this word’occurs (Hes. 
Se. 44 and Aesch. Agam. 1032) it means achieve and takes an accusative, 
while here it cannot mean achieve and has no object? In the first place 
it may be pointed out that dareAciv with the accusative also means achieve, 
yet it is frequently used without an object, but with a supplementary 
participle, like the év6a8 édvras in this line. da7A€xewv, the metaphorical 
use of which closely resembles that of roAvrevew, is used with a word of 
time, expressed or understood, meaning to live. duarpiBev, with or with- 
out xpovev means to pass the time, and darp¢Bew in our passage, with its 
natural suggestion of ypovov, is co-ordinate with éxroAvrevew. The com- 
monest object of duareActv, when it takes an accusative, is a word of time; 
and, when it takes a participle, words of time may be expressed or under- 
stood; ef. rd Aourdv rips Cons SuareAciv rupddv eovra (Hat. vi. 117). A similar 
use of éxroAvrevew, in its sense of complete, would be natural. 

The question also arises, whether there is any reason to believe that 
éxroAvrevew had so completely lost its original color as must be assumed, 
if it is the correct reading here. rodAvmeveeyv means properly to make a 
ball; so, with roAvmny, in Aristoph. Lys. 587. In of 8 ydpov orev8ovcr, eyo 
8 SdAous ToAvrevw (7 137), we have a metaphorical use of roAvrevew similar 
to ddAous mA€kew OF igaivev; cf. revOes roAvrevev Eur. Rhes. 744. There is 
in the present tense of roAuvrevev no derived idea of completion, such as 
has often been assigned to it. It is a verb of durative action, and in the 
present tense the end of the action is not in view. 80Aovs toAvmevw is 
I wind away at wiles, and in + 137 the contrast with oevdover suggests 
that emphasis is laid upon the slowness of the action, the growth of a ball 
in winding being very gradual. The aorist tense, on the other hand, 
looks to the completion of the action, and like our wound up, rounded off, 
éroAvrevoa very naturally implies J completed. Thus in the Odyssean 
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phrase ézei woAeuov toAvrevoe (a 238, 5 490, € 368, w 95) the meaning is 
after he had got through the war. Here there is no such metaphorical 
meaning as in d0Aovs troAvrevw. The subject of the verb is not the weaver 
or contriver of the war; he is not even the one who brought to an end 
the war; he is simply one who has been through the war to the end. 
Though the aorist of roAvredw naturally implies completion, in the phrase 
érel 30Aenov ToAvrevoe the word was selected for the sake of the sound-play. 
We should read ézei wrrodepnov (cf. Q 7, 8) roAvrevae,' for the repetition, 
TtoA—roA, is evidently intentional, and the three ’s add to the effect. 
In & 85 ff.—olow dpa Zebs éx vedryntos edwxe kai és yjpas ToAvmevew apyadéous 
moA€uovs —neither the ‘aorist meaning complete, nor the natural meta- 
phorical use, seen in d0Aovs roAvrevw, is admissible. The meaning is 
nothing more than a weakened be engaged in. Whether the simple verb 
had really lost its original color to this extent, or whether in 2 86 we have 
merely an echo of the familiar Odyssean phrase, our material does not 
allow us to decide. But if the simple verb had reached this stage, the 
meaning I am assuming for the compound is easily intelligible. 

The compound éxroAvrevev does not mean, as has often been supposed, 
to unwind. éx- here has its frequent idea of completeness. It gives to 
the durative verb the same terminative effect as we have found in the 
aorist. Hence there has naturally developed the meaning to achieve, 
complete, and the literal meaning of the simple verb has been weakened 
or entirely lost. Neither in Hes. Sc. 44 nor in Aesch. Agam. 1032 can it 
be positively asserted that the idea of winding is present at all. It would 
be as natural, then, to use éxroAvrevew with a word of time as duarXéxew Or 
duareAciv, and as natural to omit that word, especially in connection with 
duarpiBev, and have a supplementary participle. The meaning thus given 
to our passage, we ought not to stay on here and waste time, is perfectly 
satisfactory. While many have sought in xAororevev some such sense as 
to waste time in talk, others have suspected a resemblance in meaning to 
duarpiBewv (cf. Faesi). It is common enough for the word following ot8é to 
repeat and emphasize what precedes: cf. ob tis edvvjoaro mouméva adv 
ovtaca ovde Bareiv & 424. 

A. G. Latrp 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1In six out of seven instances in Homer rodvmevew is used with mwédeuor (the 
seventh is 5éXous to Xvredw, where there is also a sound-play). The same pun is used 
in Aristoph. Lys. 587 f.: 


ovcouv deavdv ravTl ravras paBdl{ew Kal rodvrevery, 
als ovdé periv mdvu Tov m(T)oAeuou; 


Without the pun the connection is none of the clearest. Recognizing it, we may trans- 
late, ‘* What a shame it is for these women to be making these rolls, who are not on 
the regimental rolls at all.” 
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MARGINALIA ON THE HELLENISTIC POETS 


Apollonius Rhodius i. 672.—Seaton’s edition of the Argonautica is 
admirably conservative. It is surprising, therefore, to find the editor 
accepting in this verse an emendation which has never been supported 
by valid arguments, but rather weakly, I think, accepted by Wellauer 
and Merkel, whom Seaton follows. The passage describes (668 ff.) the 
nurse Polyxo and four maiden attendants: 


avtap éreta hiryn tpopods Spto IodAvséa, 
, ” ‘ e ~ > Ld , 
ynpai di pixvoiow érurxaLovon. rodecow, 
, > 50 , A de , 9 - “~ 
Baxrpw épedopervn, epi Sé peveav’ ayopetoat. 
“~ ‘ A id ‘ « , 
TH Kal mapOevixat micvpes oxedov EdpidwvTo 
a a > , 20.7 
ddpnres Aeuvxjow émixvoaoioyn Heipats. 


But all the MSS in the last verse read émyvodovom. For these old maids 
of the traditional reading I think a plea should be interposed. The note 
of Wellauer contains a statement of the conviction of various scholars 
from Brunck on that the maidens must be young, and reports various 
efforts to rejuvenate them; of these efforts (note that yvoafwv dpti Aevkavbés 
capa, Soph. O. T. 742, should in a measure protect the adjective Aev«jow) 
Wellauer accepts the dative participle recurring to Polyxo, a suggestion 
privately communicated by Passow. But why need they be young? Is 
not the picture as effective if Polyxo is surrounded by four “assessors” 
as old as she? To be sure, zapOevixai ddyqres is normally used of young 
maidens, and so consistently in Apollonius, but if it were so used con- 
sistently through Greek literature I should make a plea for the old maids 
whom MSS, scholiast, and artistic fitness protect even without my plea. 
It is true that the old maid was subjected to some undignified abuse in 
ancient as in modern times; so much is clear from Suidas s. v., “ypats 
cépipos” (4% ev mapbeveian yeynpaxvia, dd petapopas THs apovpaias axpidos, jv 
Kadovor ypadtv cepipyy kai pavtw, With which cf. Theocr. x. 17). But for all 
this, the old maid, if of considerable antiquity, is not beneath the dignity 
of the drama, and probably not out of place in the epic; the "Epuves as 
ai det rapbévor (Soph. Aj. 835), als od piyvuta Oey tis od’ avOpwros ovde Onp 
mote (Aesch. Hum. 69, 70), and possibly other venerable figures in myth 
and religion, like the Vestal virgins in Roman worship, may have reflected 
upon her their own venerable austerity. The burden of proof rests with 
those who accept the emendation. I may only make the suggestion that 
as a matter of style it is not likely that, after Polyxo is introduced with a 
detailed account of her senile infirmities (668-70), her four attendants 
would be presented to us merely as zapOevxai dduqres with a further 
reference to the old age of Polyxo. The contrast between youth and age 
would, of course, be effective, but the symmetry of the description would 
be destroyed. 
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Theocr. i. 140.—Students of Theocritus, and especially of the Daphnis 
legend, have felt some uncertainty as to the construction and meaning of 
€Ba poov in the words describing Daphnis’ death: 

Ta ye pay Aiva wavra Nedoire 
éx Moipay, xo Addus éBa pdov. exAvoe diva 
tov Moicas pidov advdpa, tov ob Nidacow azrexO7. 
K. F. Hermann (De Daphnide Theocr.) wished to refer the words to 
an actual dissolution (cf. Theoer. vii. 76), a reunion with the water-nymph 
of the old Sicilian legend, and the note in the Servian commentary on 
Vergil Eel. v. 20, combined with German legends akin to the Daphnis 
legend (Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc. XX XIII [1903]. 105) would seem to con- 
firm Hermann’s theory. Unfortunately, the Greek will not bear this inter- 
pretation. The current view that the words mean “went to the stream of 
Acheron” is undoubtedly correct, but the construction of the accusative 
and the whole idea should be illustrated, not by Eurip. Hipp. 233; Soph. 
O. C. 378; Prop. iii. 18.9; Ovid Amor. iii. 9. 27; Trist. iv. 5.22, and other 
passages mentioned, for example, in Fritzsche’s large edition, but by a 
convincing passage in Theocritus’ contemporary, Apollonius Rhodius i. 
644, which so far as I am aware has escaped the notice of commentators 
and of students of the Daphnis legend. The poet digresses to describe 
the herald Aethalides, whose memory was unfailing whether he was on 
earth or in the other world: 
ov0? éru viv wep dzrorxopuevou 'Ayépovros 
divas drpoparous Yuxnv éxdedpone ANOn. 

For other examples of the construction in Apollonius cf. Merkel’s note 
(p. 33) on the verse. All that is wanting is proof that in Theocritus 
pdov=pdov “Axépovros. This can hardly be doubted, though parallels would 
be welcome. 

Theocr. | 2] wai, 48.—The description of the fisherman in this passage 
is very difficult to understand; Wilamowitz reads: 

TH XEPE TELVOMEVOS, TEpLKAWpEVOS EUpov dyava, 
TOs avEeXd peyav ixPv adavporepacr cidapas. 
Without considering other difficulties I wish only to note that the MSS 
in 48 read etpiv dyéva; Musurus, apparently, is responsible for etpov; 
modern editors (Cholmeley is an exception) usually accept the emendation, 
or choose a different verb. But editors seem not to have noticed that 
eiptv dyova is protected in a measure against emendation by Apollonius 
Rhodius iv. 1604: 
wos 8 Gr’ dvnp Oodv immov én’ eipéa KixAov &yOvos 
orédAy, - 
As a mere phrase it is further supported by (Lavev edpiv dyava (Iliad xxiii. 
258), though the context in Homer is quite different. 
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Theocr. |?] xxvii. 59-60.—In these verses the maiden pretends to 

resist her lover’s advances: 

—rdpmeéxovov Toinoas éuov paxos. «ipl dé yupva. 

—ddAnv aprexovnv THS OHS To peiCova dwocw. 

—oys po mavra dopev: taxa 8 torepov ovd’ ada Soins. 

—aif? airav Svvapav kai trav Woxav émiBadrAew. 
On petfova in 60 Hiller has the following note: “als Gattin wohlhabenden 
Besitzers (vss. 39, 42, 44) wird sie ein stattlicheren Gewand tragen als 
dasjenige in welchem sie jetzt ihre Ziegen und Schafe. weidet.” This 
interpretation does not seem to be intentionally euphemistic! Surely 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the pe{wv dyexovy is the lover 
himself? The thought is close to that of Anacreontea 22. 7: éyw yurwv 
yevoipny | Grws dei popys pe; perhaps the interpretation of the dream in 
Artemidorus v. 64 is less apposite: éojpouwe yap aite 6 yutov THY wepuTAEKo- 
pevyv atte yuvaika .... The sermo amatorius appears in the technical use 
of dé0w, Soper, Soins: cf. Friedrich’s note on Catullus 110. 3 (p. 543). And 
émiBaAAew in 62 is chosen (for which émddovac might be expected?) not 
without thought of such a usage as émi 8 yAaivav Badev aire, Odyss. xiv. 520. 

Kock C. A. F. é&€orora 1322=Lucian, Alex. 25.—The passage in 
Lucian reads: époevov twos ti rparre év “Avdov 6 Emixovpos; ‘pwoAvBdivas’ 
épn ‘éxwv médas év BopBdpw xaOyru.’ The quotation, being of iambic 
measurement, has been included among the comic fragments. éda are 
properly yaAxat in Greek, and little foree seems to be added to the expres- 
sion by making them podvBdwa. On the other hand podrvPdivous éxwv wddas 
would be much more to the point, especially if the satire (no longer 
from a comic poet, for the sentence is not metrical) were directed at 
Epicurus’ high living and gouty feet. The weighting of feet and of shoes 
with lead is well supported, as in the case of the slender poet Philitas in 
Athen. 552 B (cf. Aelian V. H. ix. 14): Os kai dua rv Tod odparos ioyvornra 
oaipas éx worvBov reroinnévas elye TEpi TW 7OdE HS py b7d dvewov avaTparein, 
and especially in Anacreontea 28. 3: 6 8 "Epws éxwv pordBdov | wept rots 
Kadois rodicKols | diwxe kai kixavev. Leaden weights, to be sure, are not an 
exact parallel to leaden feet; the only exact parallel that I know is unfor- 
tunately itself an emendation, Plautus pid. 627: 
di inmortales! sicin iussi ad me ires? pedibus plumbeis 
qui perhibetur prius venisset quem tu advenisti mihi. 

The MSS read pulmunes for plumbeis, which was known to Weise (Lea. 
Plaut., p. 533) and revived by Brix (JHB. CI [1870]. 767). The slow- 
footed in Plautus are podagrosis pedibus (Merc. 595). Some stock 
character is suggested by Plautus’ qui perhibetur : Epicurus would match 
very well the references to Zeuxis and Apelles in the preceding vs. 626. 
But emendation supported by emendation is notoriously bad form in 


textual criticism. 
; Henry W. Prescorr 
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Notes AND Discussions 


SYITENHS ’O6@A AMOS 
Pind. Pyth. v. 15: 


TO pev OTe Bacreds 

éooi peyaday troXiwv, 

éxeu ovyyevys 

6Oadpos aidovorarov yépas 
TEG TOUTO puyvipevov peri. 

I have for many years told my classes that the meaning of these 
much-debated words is simply this: “Thine eye from birth hath this pre- 
rogative (power) of honor and reverence wedded to thy soul.” 

This yields a suitable parallel or antithesis between the inherited 
and the newly acquired (yadxap 8 xai viv . . . . dre) honors of Arcesilaos. 
The eye is the seat and source of the divinity that doth hedge a king and 
the awe that he inspires. Soph. Antig. 690: 76 odv yap dupa Sewov dvdpi 
dnporyn. Tennyson Morte d’ Arthur: : 

Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. 


Cf. also, though not quite the same, Eurip., fr. 457: aidas év édOadpotor 
yiyverar réxvov, and Wilamowitz on Eurip. Herakles 132. 

For the postulated use of ovyyevys, from birth, cf. Eurip. Herakles 
1293: ovyyevas dvoctynvos ov: Pind. Nem. v. 40, Isth. i. 40: worpos .... 
avyyeys- The power in the eye born with a king or his from birth is only 
a slight extension of the connate months, hair, fate, and character of 
familiar Greek usage. This is, I presume, the view of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve though he perhaps would not approve my special interpretation of 
6Oarp0s, which, however, seems to be in part taken for granted by Christ. 


EMENDATION OF CRATES EPIST. XIX 


The writer is comparing Odysseus who is not with Diogenes who is 
the true cynic sage. He speaks of Diogenes (Hercher, p. 212) as rév éd’ 
éavtad Oappotvra, Tov pydérore edyduevov éeevov és Tinas éADeiv. The Didot 
Latin version tries to render this: nunquam honoribus ornari ob miseriam 
optabat. But the text is corrupt and we must read és twas. The per- 
sonated Crates is alluding to Odysseus’ prayer in Odyssey vi. 327: 80s py’ 
és Painxas pidov edOeiv 7d’ eAcevov. 


Pavut SHOREY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Cicero, Divinatio in Q. Caecilium, in C. Verrem Lib. IV. 
Cicero’s Rede gegen Q. Cacilius und das vierte Buch der 
Anklageschrift gegen C. Verres—fir den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben von HERMANN Nout. Dritte, verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig: G. Freytag; Wien: F. Tempsky, 1907. 

This is the third edition of Nohl’s text of these speeches. The editor 
is known as an expert maker of schoolbooks, and the volume before us 
marks a distinct advance on what has gone before. The text of the 
Fourth Verrine need not detain us long. Four passages are cited in the 
Preface in which a change has been admitted since the publication of the 
second edition in 1897: $54, where Nohl follows Eberhard in reading, 
without any MS authority, tlligabant—includebant; §71, where he 
rightly recants his deletion of the last sentence in the section; it stood in 
his first edition (1885), was deleted in his second (1897) and is now restored 
in his third (1907); §101, where he now admits ornandi (for orandi)—a 
reading about which there should never have been any doubt; and § 128, 
where he now prints aprinum caput, instead of porcinuwm caput (Georges) 
as in his previous editions. This conjecture is assigned to Schlenge, 
whose real name appears to have been Schlenger. 

The Preface also gives a short list of variations from the text of Nohl’s 
first edition of Book IV. The editor seems to be wrong in eliminating 
item in §5, against the evidence of all the codices; in accepting homo in 
$40; in deleting the words permotus illa atrocitate negotii in §100 
(wrongly cited as $99); and in reading arguitur, §104, in place of 
coarguitur. On the other hand, the opportunity of a new edition should 
have been taken to restore to the text et amplissima after locupletissima, 
§25, and de patellis, pateris, turibulis, $48. Nohl seems to be in error 
in reading declararunt, $107, for the MS declarant; also in rejecting 
praeclare after picta, in §122. 

But from the point of view of recent criticism of the Verrines, it is in 
his treatment of the Divinatio that Nohl’s work will be found to be least 
satisfactory. His text is simply a reprint, without any change, of what 
he published in 1885. He retains, for example, Qui in §2 instead of 
Quare—evidently not understanding that the reading of D (Par. 7823) 
is now accepted as of first-class importance, this MS having been copied 
from S (Par. 7775) before its mutilation. For the earlier books the tradi- 
tion of SD is as authoritative as is that of the Regius for Books IV and V. 
324 
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In the same way he prints Q. Caecili, $22, instead of Caecili; et tuam 
(the reading of the utterly discredited G') in place of twamque, §35; 
huiusmodi, §38; te dicturum, §59; praetore tuo, $60; facesseris, §45; 
more .... religione, §46; alterum, §53; aegrotanti, §70. He also 
retains the impossible suspicionem at $31; and quam qua ipse vult 
(instead of quam qua ipse vult uti) at $25. 

When will German editors cease to vex the learner by superfluous 
commas? In Nohl’s first page there are about a dozen that could well 
be spared: e.g., id, quod facio, probabit; factum est, uti; ita sim 
versatus, ut; si quis... . eorum, qui adsunt, forte miratur. And 
could anything in the way of punctuation be less intelligible to a beginner 
than the following ($36): Compone hoc, quod postulo, de argento, de 
reliquo videro? 

W. Peterson 

McGiutut University, MonTREAL 


Libanii Opera. Recensuit RicHarpus Foerster. Vol. I, fase. 
1-2 Orations I-XI, 1903; Vol. II, Orations XII-XXV, 1904; 
Vol, III, Orations XXVI-L, 1906; Vol. IV, Orations LI- 
LXIV, 1908. Leipzig: Teubner. M. 46.60. 


Of the professional rhetoricians of the fourth Christian century 
Libanius of Antioch stands easily first. Themistius, his distinguished 
contemporary, was a learned man and a serious student of philosophy,” 
who, though he wrote much that was sophistic, was no more willing than 
Isocrates to be labeled a sophist. Libanius, on the other hand, was no 
philosopher, but a sophist of the better type, who had an excellent working 
knowledge of the Greek classics, could use them, that is to say, as literary 
ornament and as a storehouse of ideas, echoed their language on every 
page, and is readable today, for those who can read him at all, mainly in 
view of the peculiar pleasure derived from the detection of originals. No 
editor could hope, even if it were worth his while, to furnish a complete 
list of such references, and Foerster, like other Teubner editors of this 
type of literature, has limited himself to pointing out the more obvious 
sources, leaving us most of the pleasures of the chase. 

Libanius had studied at Athens, and practiced in turn at Nicomedia 
and Constantinople, but preferred, in the end, his native Syrian town 
where he opened his school in 354. He devoted himself to instructing 
young barbarians, playing always a dignified réle as the champion of 
Hellenism, openly loyal, even under Christian emperors, to the gods of 
Greece. The premature death of his pupil Julian, in whom were centered 
all the hope of the Hellenists, embittered the latter half of his long life. 
Yet though he continually paraded his grief for Julian and his dislike of 
Christianity, he was treated with singular indulgence by Julian’s Christian 
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successors. The fall of paganism was followed by a gradual decline in 
Hellenic studies, and Libanius laments that Rome and the Roman school 
of law at Berytus are now among the many serious rivals to that rhetoric 
which had once been the pride of Antioch. One wonders if his own 
determined ignorance of Latin may not have been one of the reasons why 
the young men of Antioch sought more up-to-date teachers. Libanius 
is sorry for his colleagues, those four professors who had been appointed 
to lead their students éxi rv yvaow trav dpxaiwy, whose fees are paid 
irregularly or not at all, who must sell their wives’ jewelry to pay the 
baker, and, last infirmity, are reduced to the society of one another and 
to two topics of conversation, their poverty and the decay of classical 
studies. Libanius was a practical man, and he saw that nothing would 
stop the decline of rhetoric at Antioch unless its teachers would combine 
against the caprice of students who visited one course after another and 
paid for none, and the weak indulgence of parents who no longer, as in 
the good old days, maintained that home discipline which is the safe- 
guard of the teacher. What he was trying to organize, in his oration 
mepi Tov cuvOnkav was really a sort of university which should do away 
with the humiliations of individual competition. He was himself keenly 
alive to the prestige of large classes. None of his pupils, a motley tribe 
of Thracians, Armenians, Cappadocians, Carians, and the like—he gives 
an account of them in Oration LXII—became professors, partly because 
it did not pay, either in money or reputation (p. 445), partly, no doubt, 
because he preferred, like Jowett, to train public men to fill important 
posts in the empire. He had a private income, but worked harder than 
his colleagues, had as many as fifty pupils at one time, could boast that 
he had written more than any man of his day, and was always ready to 
make speeches to the emperor on local affairs, or the impositions of pro- 
vincial governors. Antioch relied on her sophist to turn his rhetoric to 
any useful purpose. 

If a revolt of the citizens against taxes had incensed Theodosius, or 
their native levity had irritated the somber Julian, Libanius would plead 
for clemency in terms that drew tears—nothing lay too deep for the tears 
of Theodosius. If the bakers of Antioch, who formed a well-organized 
and highly sensitive trade-union, fled as one man to the hills, which was 
their regular and expressive protest against a fall in the price of bread, 
Libanius must cajole them back to their ovens. To restore the coast 
cities that earthquakes had devastated was one of the more frequent duties 
of the emperors of that age. When Nicomedia was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 358, Libanius, who in general is fond of the vocabulary of earth- 
quakes, wrote his famous monody, really an appeal for funds, in which he 
closely imitated his admired Aristides on Smyrna, copying his verbal 
antitheses and other affectations, and especially his scolding of Poseidon, 
the Earthshaker. For the pious Julian seems to have been the only em- 
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peror who could stay Poseidon in his course, and we owe to Libanius the 
picture of the young reactionary standing alone in his garden all day, 
his head bare to the falling rain, while the skeptical courtiers looked on 
under cover, and Julian prayed, and not in vain, to Poseidon to spare 
Constantinople, then in imminent danger. 

When Foerster’s edition is complete, students in need of a dissertation 
subject might do worse than turn to Libanius. Such studies would 
naturally be directed to his style, for the accuracy of his account of his 
own times will no doubt remain in dispute. Wilamowitz, who has little 
patience with Libanius or his tribe, thinks that the coloring of the rhe- 
torician makes all that he wrote untrustworthy, while Foerster, after a 
close intimacy of forty years, refuses to admit anything of the sort. 

Reiske’s edition of Libanius in four volumes (Altenburg, 1791-7) has 
hitherto been the only accessible (though not always easily accessible) 
text for the Orations and Declamations, while for the Letters (1,607 in 
number), the student has had to depend on the rare folio of Wolf 
(Amsterdam, 1738). Foerster, who has labored for forty years on the text, 
is by no means at the end of his task. His fourth volume concludes the 
Orations,' but three volumes of Declamations are to follow, and nothing 
is said about a future edition of the Letters. It is not always easy to 
decide whether a composition of Libanius is an oration or a declamation; 
Foerster has, however, taken more pains than Reiske to keep them 
distinct. 

There are nearly five hundred MSS of Libanius, dispersed in the 
libraries of Europe, Asia Minor, Palestine, and Egypt, all of which 
Foerster has examined, for the most part in person, though occasionally 
by proxy. His method in this edition is to indicate in the preface 
to each oration the main roads of the MS tradition, each MS being 
described in the order in which it occurs, and he has reserved much for 
the promised Epilegomena which will include such studies of Libanius 
as may illuminate, not only one whom Photius called the xavov xai craOpn 
Aoyouv ’Arrixod, but other contemporary writers as well. Foerster, like 
Reiske, does not arrange the Orations in chronological order, since to do 
so with precision he considers impossible, but more than once he discusses 
the date of a composition, especially where he finds himself in disagree- 
ment with Sievers. In following the order given by the best MSS he 
departs in several cases from Reiske’s arrangement. Jacobs, Boissonade, 
Cobet, and Sintenis had already broken ground with critical work on 
Reiske’s text and Reiske’s great work was doomed to be superseded by 
the fact that he was himself able to revise only a part of it, and must 
leave the rest to his wife, who, poor lady, under the name of Reiskia, 

1 The footnote in Vol. IV, p. 28, which announces that the Apologia Socratis agmen 


orationum huius voluminis claudet, stands uncorrected, though, in the end, Foerster 
reserved the Apologia for the beginning of Vol. V. 
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figures in nearly all Foerster’s prefaces and never with words of praise. 
She receives no credit for what must have been an unspeakably tedious 
job, and is scolded at every turn for her incuria, her lack of diligentia 
and religio, though if ever a woman proved that she possessed the two 
latter qualities one would say it is the Reiskia. To her, justly, no doubt, 
are put down all the faults, to her husband all the merits of his edition— 
paulo properantius ut facere consueverat she played her part, not know- 
ing that she was to prove a warning to the wives of philologists. 

The advantage of Foerster’s instalment method is that he can reply 
to his critics, whose reviews he answers in a critical preface to Vol. ITI. 
He has been blamed for making his edition too long and too short, for 
admitting too many of his own readings into the text and not enough. 
He devotes fifty-three pages to the discussion of contested readings, 
making only the slightest concessions to his critics, of whom Herwerden, 
Asmus, and Croenert are the most important. His defense of a reading 
is usually grounded on his knowledge of the sermo Libanianus on which 
he has certainly earned the right to dogmatize. 

Witmer Cave Wricat 


Bryn Mawr CoLieGe 
March, 1909 


Greek Historical Writing and Apollo. Two lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford by ULRICH von WILAMOWITZ- 
MoeLLenporFr. (Translation by GILBERT Murray.) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 45. 2s. 


No summary can do justice to the infinite riches in a little room pre- 
sented by these lectures. Still less is it possible to criticize the countless 
philological and historical obiter dicta thrown out by the way. 

Historical science, the historical imagination, and critical methods of 
research are hardly a hundred years old, being later even than Gibbon. 
No Greek conceived of them. Yet the Greeks are the originators of 
history as of science and philosophy. Athens might have developed a 
true critical science of history had time been granted. “But the Athe- 
nian Empire collapsed ... . and on the ruins there arose that phantom 
growth of rhetoric and sophistic which renounced the search after truth 
and honesty, and which brought to shipwreck first the learning and then 
the whole civilization of antiquity.” Much of later Greek historical 
writing, however, is good reading if we accept it frankly as historical 
romance in the manner of Scott —though without his love for local color. 
Yet after all it seems the difference is not so great. For we too “when 
once Dryasdust has done his work within us . . . . use our free formative 
imagination.” And Science will supersede Mommsen as Tacitus and 
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Gibbon are superseded. But the investigator may find consolation in 
the thought that though his own work dies and Truth is relative, he hands 
on the torch—of method. 


Apollo is neither the heavenly fiddler of Raphael, nor the sun, nor 
can his essential character be derived from the life of nature. We can 
only see that he is a non-Hellenic eastern divinity at first conceived by 
the Greeks as a power of evil to be propitiated. Leto exists in Greece 
only as coming in his train. His sanctuaries, under his name, Delos, 
Ptoion, Delphi are comparatively late. At Delphi in the interval from 
Hesiod to Pindar the Apolline religion glorified by Otfried Miller, 
Curtius (and Matthew Arnold) was developed. Itis the religion of Pindar 
and of Sophocles, but not of the other great Athenians nor of Homer. 
It is the religion of conservative and Dorian Hellas, the religion of yo 
gavrov and gwdppocivy and eivouia, but not of ecstasy, hope, progress, and 
democracy. The Athenians must needs transcend it, and to Euripides it 
was an abomination. But we, after our science has endeavored to trace 
the many and diverse Apollos of local cult and legend, may and must 
revive in our hearts and realize in our lives the Apolline religion of 
Pindar and Sophocles. 

It is perhaps pedantry to cavil on a detail amid so much truth and 
suggestiveness. But would Professor Wilamowitz unless @éow duadvddr- 
twv seriously maintain that Apollo’s originally destructive character is 
proved by Achilles addressing him as “most deadly of the gods?” 
Achilles’ words are (JI. xxii. 15) €BAawas yp’ Exdepye OeGv dAOdTaTE ravTHv— 
“thou hast balked me far-darter, most mischievous of the gods.” Obviously 
this is a mere example of the petulant irreverent familiarity on which 
Ruskin comments so amusingly. Menelaus says the same of Zeus in 
Il. iii. 365, and Asius in Jl. xii. 164 calls Zeus diropevdys because of the 
disappointment of his own expectations. Similarly it may be doubted 
whether the description of the gods rising up in fear at the approach of 
Apollo in the beginning of the Delian Hymn is much more than a slight 
exaggeration of the honorific motive of Jl. xv. 85 where the gods rise up to 
do reverence to Hera. 

Pavut SHorey 
Briefwechsel zwischen August Béckh und Ludolph Dissen, Pin- 
dar und <Anderes betreffend. Herausgegeben von Max 
HorrMann. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. 233. M. 5. 

This book possesses considerable value for the student of Pindar, but 
it is particularly interesting for the picture it gives of the golden age of 
German classical scholarship—the age of Béckh and Hermann and 
We.cker. The letters of Dissen in the collection far outnumber those of 
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Bockh, and present a most engaging view of the Géttingen professor’s 
character, with his modest estimate of his own powers, and his profound 
and affectionate admiration for his friend. “Wenn ich einen Brief von 
Ihnen erhalte,” he writes, “dann mache ich erst allemal eine Pfeife an, 
und recht wie zu einem herrlichen Genuss setze ich mich dann zurecht, 
Thren Brief zu lesen.” The affection of Béckh for Dissen seems no less 
genuine, but it is expressed with more reserve, as comports with the 
Olympian nature of the man. So, too, though Gottfried Hermann and 
his school are the béte noire of both the friends, yet here, as well, Béckh is 
calmer and more moderate in his expressions of antipathy. Dissen’s life- 
long struggle with ill-health, leading to his premature death at the age of 
fifty-three, lends a pathetic interest to his letters. One is at times pain- 
fully reminded of the correspondence between Erwin Rohde and Friedrich 
Nietzsche, in which the declining health of the latter is sadly mirrored in 
the gradual exchange of attitude, by which Rohde becomes the adviser 
and oracle, in place of his more brilliant friend. We learn, too, to esti- 
mate more correctly the relative importance of the contributions of Béckh 
and Dissen, respectively, to the great Pindar commentary. In difficult 
questions, the decision usually rests with the sounder judgment and 
wider range of Béckh, but insight, originality, and penetration into the 
poet’s inner meaning, are often on the side of Dissen. Throughout the 
book, the reader feels the new impulse that was stirring among German 
scholars, during the early part of the last century. The spectacle of two 
young men, both much under 30 years of age, addressing themselves 
confidently (and successfully) to the difficult task of laying a new founda- 
tion for the Pindaric study of the future, in face of the recent and much- 
admired work of Heyne and Hermann, is one of the most inspiring in 
the history of classical philology. The detailed discussion of Pindar, in 
these letters, began in 1819, and continued till 1830. Dissen then pub- 
lished his independent edition “des géttlichen Dichters,” and was deeply 
wounded by Béckh’s coolness (as he felt) in reviewing the new book. The 
wound was healed through the good offices of K. O. Miller, but the cor- 
respondence never again became so active as before. 

The thoroughness with which the two joint-editors debated the inter- 
pretation of difficult passages may be illustrated by their treatment of 
N. 17.177 ff., where the Muse is asked to prepare for Sogenes a garland of 
gold, ivory, and coral. Dissen must satisfy himself as to the precise form 
and structure of the garland, as the poet conceived it. In his first draft 
of the commentary, he suggests that the ivory was used for the leaves of 
the wreath, but in the note which accompanied his MS (October 27, 1820), 
after citing the words of a letter from Welcker (“aus denen ich nicht viel 
machen kann”) he admits that he is uncertain as to the ivory leaves, and 
would prefer to think of the whole garland as made of gold, with ivory 
inlaid, if he could only satisfy himself as to how this was done. Béckh 
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replies (November 11) that he, too, doubts the white leaves. He agrees 
that gold was the chief material used, with perhaps berries of coral, and 
flowers of composite structure. He deprecates, however, too close an 
inquiry into the nature of the wreath, and thinks that the precious mate- 
rials may indicate only the unusual value and permanence of the gift. 
On November 22, Dissen accepts most of what Béckh has suggested, but 
prefers to set his friend’s contribution after his own, “weil man doch das 
beste nicht zuerst sondern zuletzt auftischt.” In the following April 
Dissen again refers to Welcker’s views, but adds “die Antiquare haben 
freilich eine eigene Fertigkeit allerlei zu combiniren, was am Ende keinen 
sicheren Halt hat.” Finally (September 26, 1821) he notes the fact that 
Sogenes was the first Aeginetan to win the Nemean Pentathlon, as prov- 
ing that Béckh was entirely right in his explanation of the materials as 
symbolic. He now prefers to rest the whole interpretation solely on 
Boéckh’s authority, and “will keine symboliker und Archéologen weiter 
zu Hilfe rufen. Denn ich habe immer schon Angst gehabt dass dieses 
Volk viel Spuk mit der Stelle treiben werde, nach dem die Sache in Anre- 
gung gekommen, obgleich friiher sie alle dariitber hinweggegangen sind, 
als wenn gar nichts zu erkliren wire.” The explanation of the garland 
finally appeared, both in Béckh’s edition of 1821, and in Dissen’s of 1830, 
in a form combining the views of both scholars. Fennell, Christ, and 
Schroeder ignore the whole question! 

The book is provided with sufficient indexes, and the editor has con- 
tributed copious notes, explaining the persons and events referred to in 
the text. A brief sketch of the lives of the two scholars should have been 
added, sparing the reader a reference to the editor’s previous life of Béckh 
(1901), or to Pokel. 


Epwarp B. Crapp 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Athenian Family. A Sociological and Legal Study, Based 
Chiefly on the Works of Attic Orators. By CHARLES 
ALBERT SavaGeE. Baltimore, 1907. Pp. 137. 


This monograph, which is described by the author as a “dissertation, 
wide in its scope and somewhat general in its character,” contains chap- 
ters on: “Religious Feeling in Athenian Private Life,” “The Attitude of 
the State toward the Family,” “The Position of Women during the 
Period of the Attic Orators,” “ Marriage,” “Parents and Children,” 
“Adoption and Leading Aspects of the Athenian Inheritance System.” 
These are large subjects to be treated adequately in one hundred and 
thirty-seven pages. Professor Savage justly anticipates criticism of his 
incomplete bibliography. Probably the most serious omission is 
Beauchet’s Histoire du droit privé de la république athénienne, which 
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treats in detail the chief phases of family life. Caillemer’s articles in 
Daremberg et Saglio would have proved extremely useful to him. For 
example, a perusal of Caillemer’s articles on “Dower” and “Divorce” 
would have undoubtedly led him to modify, if not reject, the view that 
“immoral behavior” on the part of a wife resulted in the forfeiture of her 
dower (p. 68). This is true of Homeric and post-classical Greece. But 
there is no evidence for this rule in the period under discussion. Indeed 
we are told explicitly in the speech against Neaera that the law required 
the return of the dower. Professor Savage displays familiarity with a 
wide range of Greek authors, and his citation of their opinions in con- 
nection with the various phases of family relationships, as well as the 
constant use of illustrative cases, adds greatly to the interest of the book. 
Not so commendable, however, is the habit of giving expression to his 
own opinion regarding customs and conduct by the free use of adjectives. 

Under the caption “ Husbands Give Their Wives to Others” he cites a 
case of a transfer inter vivos. As a further illustration he mentions the 
practice, said to be common among Athenian bankers, of inserting pro- 
visions in wills that widows are to marry certain specified persons. He 
seems to be under the impression that these are also transfers inter vivos 
(p. 62). As a “striking illustration of the lightness with which the mar- 
riage bond was dissolved,” he cites the divorce of Phano by her second 
husband, Theogenes, the king archon, “because he realizes that she is 
not a free citizen woman of Athens” (p. 61). Apparently he forgets his 
own earlier statement (p. 46) “that every Athenian was forbidden by law 
to marry a foreigner.” One will search the Attic orators in vain for a more 
justifiable divorce, whether one adopts ancient or modern standards. 
Not only was the young woman a foreigner (gévy), but she had been 
divorced by a former husband for following in the footsteps of her notori- 
ous mother, Neaera. Moreover, Theogenes acted under strong pressure 
from the Areopagus: he was able to escape punishment only by promis- 
ing to divorce his wife at once. 

The most effective chapters in the book are those dealing with 
“Parents and Children” and “Adoption.” In other respects, the book 
seems calculated to appeal rather to the general reader or to the student 
of sociology. The work is well written and is practically free from typo- 
graphical errors. 

R. J. Bonner 


On the Interpretation of Empedocles. By Ciara ELIZABETH 
Mitterp. The University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. 94. 
$0.79 postpaid. 

This dissertation presents a well-documented and competent review 
of the present state of critical knowledge and opinion respecting Empe- 
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docles, and is as a rule distinguished by an excellent balance of judgment 
in dealing with conflicting exegetical theories. It has two virtues some- 
what rare in special monographs—an avoidance of the temptation to read 
too much meaning into the author treated, and a willingness to leave 
uncertain points unsettled. These virtues are, if anything, pushed to an 
extreme; the writer gives us much careful analysis, but no very vivid 
hypothetical unification and reconstruction of the Empedoclean view of 
the universe. 

In maintaining, against Windelband and others, that Empedocles did 
not clearly and consistently conceive of the elements as qualitatively un- 
changeable or of pigis as a purely mechanical combination, the writer 
appears to be justified by the texts cited; though the interpretation 
makes it necessary to ascribe to Empedocles, even for his period, a high 
degree of philosophical ineptitude. The most elaborate and valuable 
part of the study deals with the much-discussed question of the number 
of phases in the world-cycle and the relation to these of Love and Strife. 
The view adopted is essentially that of Burnet: there are four distinguish- 
able stages: (1) The period when each element “flocks by itself,” in com- 
plete freedom from pigs; (2) the period of increasing Love, leading to the 
genesis of the world through the intermixture of the elements; (3) the 
“indefinite homogeneity” of the Saipos. when pigis culminates in a com- 
plete interpenetration of the elements; (4) the period of increasing Strife, 
when a world is again generated through the separation of the elements 
from this unity. Periods (1) and (3) are, for opposite reasons, “acosmic;” 
our world belongs to period (4). The evidence for this interpretation 
Miss Millerd reviews somewhat more fully than previous writers; nothing 
very material, however, is added to Burnet’s convincing argument, except 
a pertinent citation from Theophrastus, De sens. 20, On the other hand, 
the author repeats an error of Burnet’s in assigning the “whole-natured 
forms” of Fr. 62 to a different period from that of the hybrid monsters 
of Fr. 61. These rio. otAodveis seem to be the same as the hermaphro- 
dites of Fr. 61, 3,4. The cognate passage of Aetius (Plac. v. 19) is also, 
I think, wrongly interpreted. Aetius is classifying the types of “births” 
recognized by Empedocles; the four classes, which evidently represent 
stages in a single evolutionary sequence, are: (a) detached limbs; (b) limbs 
united into bodies, but unco-ordinated; (c) coherent organisms, but with- 
out sexual differentiation; (d) complete organisms, capable of sexual re- 
production. The third (c) are Empedocles’ otAodveis. 

One point of primary consequence—the meaning of the term dvsis, 
especially in the title epi pvocews—the writer treats rather inadequately 
and inconclusively. She holds, contra Burnet, that @vous does not mean 
“the primary substance,” but “becoming” or “the formation of things;” 
that “the search for the primary substance is by no means the main 
interest of pre-Socratic thinkers;” that epi dicews might almost be ren- 
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dered “the world-story.” A similar view, as she does not note, has been 
expressed, with much fuller argument, by Woodbridge (Phil. Rev. 
1901),—and is implied in the recent studies of Heidel; but it is, I am con- 
vinced, erroneous. Miss Millerd cites only one of the three loci in which 
Empedocles uses the word; and she neglects to remark Aristotle’s quota- 
tion of that passage in the Metaphysics (A 1015 a 1) in a context unfavor- 
able to her interpretation of it. She calls attention to Plato’s undecisive 
language in Laws 892 C, as sanctioning her theory; but makes no men- 
tion of the all-important passage a little earlier (891C), where Plato, 
criticizing the general tendency of the physiologers, says explicitly: “One 
who talks in this fashion conceives fire and water and earth and air to be 
mparta Tov mavtwv, and these he calls ryv dicw.” That passage will need 
much explaining away—even if there were not many others—before the 
proposed rendering of ¢vovs can be regarded as justified. One could wish 
that Miss Millerd, who is evidently well qualified by learning and judg- 
ment for such work, had gone to the bottom of the question she raises on 
pp. 18-20, and given us a thorough semasiological survey of the usage, 
both technical and literary, of the term in question. Nothing is more 
greatly needed at the present stage of the study of the pre-Socratics. 
Artaur QO. Lovesoy 

University oF Missouri 


La metrica di Orazio comparata con la Greca e illustrata su 
liriche scelte del poeta. Con una Appendice di Carmi di 
Catullo studiati nei loro diversi metri. Nuova trattazione di 
Errore Stampini. Torino: E. Loescher, 1908. Pp. 
xlviii+ 104. 

The comparative study of Greek and Latin meter is of course not 
new. It goes back to the Roman metricians. But seldom since their day 
has Latin meter been so rigorously made to conform with the Greek as 
in Stampini’s work. The author holds that our views about Latin meter 
should be changed to meet the advances made in the study of Greek 
meter, especially as exemplified in Masqueray’s treatise(T'raité de métrique 
grecque, Paris, 1899). The long introduction, besides the usual infor- 
mation, gives all the Latin and Greek technical terms, as well as the 
musical equivalents. While Stampini has thus made use of all the latest 
ideas about Greek meter, he has ignored the one great advance that has 
been made in the study of Latin meter—the recognition of a relation 
between metrical ictus and word-accent. He knows of it, for he says that 
the frequent coincidence of word-accent and metrical ictus is due to the 
laws of word-accent in Latin—in other words, that it is entirely accidental, 
not intentional. He goes so far as to say that the Latin poets produced 
this coincidence unwillingly (indipendentemente dalla volontd stessa). 
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Even those who were most faithful to their Greek models, asserts 
Stampini, could not imitate them in their intentional contrast of metrical 
ictus and word-accent. This is an impossible hypothesis. Plautus and 
Terence admittedly did strive for harmony of the two kinds of stress. 
Just as their language is colloquial, so we may call their verse colloquial. 
The same is true of many of the thoroughly colloquial poems of Catullus. 
But even in the most exalted passages of Vergil and Horace there are 
laws of agreement—or at least of non-contrast—between metrical ictus 
and word-accent. The reason for the difference between Greek and 
Latin is obvious: the word-accent of the former was a pitch-accent; of the 
latter, essentially a stress-accent. In Greek, as far as the word-accent is 
concerned, it does not matter where the metrical ictus comes, just as in 
music the stress may come on a high or a low note. But in Latin we are 
dealing with two kinds of stress, which must be made to harmonize as 
well as possible. 
B. L. Uttman 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Helladian Vistas. By Don DaniEL Quinn, Pa.D. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 1908. 

This volume from the pen of a former rector of the Leonteion at 
Athens is exactly what its title implies, a series of sketches. The author, 
being a genuine lover of things Grecian, is impelled to write of scenes 
and topics that are dear to his heart. Thus we have such headings as 
“The Akropolis of Athens,” “The Vale of Tempe,” “In Arkadia,” “The 
Kingdom of Odysseus,” “Kephallenia,” and so forth. He is obviously 
writing for the cultured reader or prospective traveler, rather than for the 
student; but he differs from some recent popular writers on Greece in that 
he seems really familiar with all of the places and most of the themes to 
which he invites our attention. Some of the essays are very readable. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable chapter is “The Flower of the East” (Zante, 
Zante, Fior di Levante), although “Mega Spelaeon” proves almost 
equally attractive. Dr. Quinn is now pastor of St. Paul’s, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and Professor at Antioch College; and the volume bears the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


F. B. R. Hetitems 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. Von Tu. ZIELINSEI. 
Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1908. Pp. 453. M. 7. 


The present volume is a revision, many times enlarged, of a little 
work published eleven years ago under the same title. The author’s 
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object is to set forth the dominating influence of Cicero in three pivotal 
periods of European history—the development of Christianity, the 
Renaissance, and the French Revolution. The first one hundred and 
forty-four pages, treating of Cicero’s life, style, and philosophy as well 
as his place in pagan Rome, serve as an introduction to the real subject. 
In all of the three periods mentioned Professor Zielinski finds Cicero’s 
influence of tremendous importance; but he draws an interesting distinc- 
tion. The years that saw the growth of Christanity found in Cicero only 
the philosopher, the moral thinker; the Renaissance grew to know him 
as a personality, an inspiration toward individualism; the third period, 
die franzésische Erklarung, discovered in the philosopher’s negative 
side a source for skepticism, and discovered also the orator and political 
scientist. The danger of our author’s symmetrical outline is obvious, 
inasmuch as it is too perfect; but it is suggestive and valuable. 

In the nature of things, men will differ about the general plan of such 
a work. For instance, it would seem to many of us that the influence of 
the famous novus homo on English history may have been exercised 
much more powerfully through the great statesmen and proconsuls than 
through Whichcot and Wilkins; and yet Cicero’s place in English political 
history is left unmentioned. However, Professor Zielinski was com- 
pelled to adopt some limitations, and has chosen to follow the lines indi- 
cated above. Judging the book as it stands, one finds a few questionable 
conclusions. It is delightful, as well as instructive, to be reminded of 
Galileo’s striking statement of his indebtedness to Cicero. But it is 
surely fanciful to suggest that the invention of printing may have been 
due to the well-known passage in the De natura deorum (ii. 93), deal- 
ing with the possible fortuitous combinations of formae. Obviously 
this particular instance does not interfere with the general validity of our 
author’s treatise; but it may serve to indicate the desirability of caution 
at various points. 

The book of the eminent St. Petersburg scholar represents a most 
laudable aim —a vertical section through the strata of European history, 
as he words it himself in language that incidentally recalls his persistent 
use of terminology drawn from natural science. It is carefully planned 
and executed. Yet this larger edition brings a little shadow of disap- 
pointment toone who remembers with great pleasure its tiny predecessor. 
There are no new wide horizons, and our gratitude for the additional 
information is tempered by the increase in the bulk of the volume. It 
remains, however, a welcome and valuable contribution to European 
Kulturgeschichte. 

F. B. R. Hetiems 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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The Riddle of the Bacchae. The last stage of Euripides’ Reli- 
gious Views. By GiLBertT Norwoop. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1908. Pp. xix +188. 


Verrall’s Euripides the Rationalist is the prototype of this book. 
After an introduction in which the author expresses the opinion that the 
poet’s religion is the only problem with regard to him left unsolved, and 
gives the plan of the present volume, he proceeds to discuss the follow- 
ing topics in succeeding chapters: The attitude of Euripides toward 
the popular religion, traditional difficulties in the Bacchae, the palace- 
miracle, the part played by Dionysus in the Bacchae, Pentheus, new 
minor difficulties, the explanation, Euripides’ opinion of the Bacchic 
deity and of his religion, objections to the new theory. Then follow four 
appendixes: Supposed parallels to the palace-miracle, the miracles in the 
second messenger’s speech, Dr. Verrall’s work on Euripides, bibliography 
of writings on Euripides. An index completes the volume. 

The bibliography, printed alphabetically, is the most complete yet 
published, and will be valuable to all students of Euripides. 

The new solution of the “riddle” is found in the chapters on “The 
Palace-Miracle,” and “The Explanation.” The Lydian Stranger 
(Dionysus) has been captured by the King’s servants and imprisoned in 
the royal stables. A call from within is heard by the chorus and recog- 
nized by them as that of Dionysus. The chorus think that they hear an 
earthquake, claim to see the stone architrave starting asunder and the 
flame arising from Semele’s tomb, and prostrate themselves in awe of 
these manifestations of the power of Dionysus. Dionysus comes out 
and tells the chorus what has happened inside, among other things that 
“he hath flung the dwelling to the ground and it hath fallen in complete 
ruin.” “This is a lie, the palace does not fall down, cannot fall down, 
and is not believed to fall down by anyone, except the deluded Maenads” 
(chorus). What then is the explanation? Simply this: the chorus have 
been “hypnotized” by the Lydian enchanter and are so completely 
under his power that they imagine what they describe! The audience 
knows that the palace has not fallen, in fact it could not have fallen 
completely because Dionysus, Pentheus, and others afterward come out 
of the palace doors as if no obstruction had fallen in their way so as to 
prevent their exit in the perfectly normal manner. The marvelous fall 
of the palace by the might of Dionysus, which the audience expect 
according to the legend familiar to them, does not happen. It is a 
colossal “joke,” yet “an object lesson in the history of religion, a search- 
light directed full upon the mists of error.” So the audience are expected 
to infer from the vain imaginings of the frenzied chorus and the lies of the 
Lydian Stranger that the poet would teach that there is no god Dionysus; 
he is as unreal as the fall of the palace, which did not occur at all. 
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The Lydian Stranger, who claims to be Dionysus, is explained to be 
a product of the Orient, “a foreign wizard skilled in spells,” versed in 
that mysterious influence which we now call hypnotism, but designated 
as “magic” in earlier ages. Modern hypnotists would be interested in 
knowing the way in which the wizard of Lydia exercises his hypnotic 
influence. The sound of his voice, recognized immediately by the 
chorus, seems sufficient to put them under the spell instantaneously. 
The rapidity of the process and the apparent uniformity of susceptibility 
on the part of all the fifteen choreutae (all are equally affected) would 
cause admiration and despair to modern hypnotists. Is it possible now 
to advance a new argument for the study of Greek (at least of the 
Bacchae and Euripides), in order to discover the lost hypnotic art of the 
Wizard of Lydia? Who says that Greek is not practical and up-to-date! 

But there is no desire to trifle with Norwood’s interesting book, but 
only to show one of the possible sequences of his theory, if tenaciously 
followed up. And there are others. The most that he says about the 
religious views of Euripides will be accepted by most scholars. He 
exalts rather than depreciates the art of the poet, and wishes to be fair 
and judicial toward the views of those who differ with him. It is only 
when he is under the hypnotic influence of his new theory that he fails 
to enchant all. It may be said of him, as he himself says of Verrall 
about another matter: “Dr. Verrall is pushing subtlety too far.” But 
his book should be read by all students of Euripides. 

C. F. Castie 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Studies in Greek Allegorical Interpretation. By ANNE BaTEs 
HersMan. Chicago: The Blue Sky Press, 1906. Pp. 64. 


This Chicago dissertation by Mrs. Hersman falls into two divisions. 
Part I gives a sketch of allegorical interpretation before Plutarch; Part 
II deals with Plutarch, more especially with his treatment of the Isis 
myth. 

The author has apparently well digested the principal modern dis- 
cussions of Greek allegorical interpretation and presents in Part I a most 
useful synopsis of the subject, referring to the chief ancient sources and 
giving a “partial list of works consulted” which will serve as an outline 
bibliography. It would be unfair to complain of incompleteness here, 
since the essay purports to be nothing but a sketch. Yet it is proper 
to say that the collection of materials is by no means exhaustive. Thus 
Aristotle deserves a fuller treatment; e. g., there is, I believe, no ref- 
erence to his interesting interpretation of Homer’s Okeanos, Meteor. A9. 
There are also certain significant aspects of Greek thought to which 
one might have desired some references though a full discussion would 
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have been out of place. The relation of Greek philosophical thought in 
the sixth and fifth centuries to the mythical or theological attitude on 
the one hand and to the opinions of the profanwm vulgus on the other, 
is one of those points. Cf. Hecataeus, fr. 332 Miller; Anagoras, fr. 17, 
Empedocles, fr. 8 and 9, Diels, and Hippocrates Iepi d¢pwv, p. 64 Kihle- 
wein. Another such question is that relating to Plato’s use of pies 
alongside the philosophical Adyos. In this connection Plato Soph. 242C 
is of the greatest interest. 

The discussion of Plutarch’s own attitude and practice in Part II is 
excellent and conducted with skill. To the classical student of Plutarch 
the information on hieroglyphics and Egyptian etymologies on p. 63, 
derived from Professor Breasted, will be welcome. It is to be regretted 
that the author of this interesting dissertation did not more carefully word 
her references to secondary sources, some of which are hardly intelligible. 
The far too numerous typographical errors may be chargeable to the 
“accidents and misfortunes in the printing press” (p. 2) which delayed 
publication nearly a year. 

W. A. Here 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Kurzgefasste griechische Schulgrammatik. Nach Curtius-v. 
Hartels Schulgrammatik bearbeitet von FL. WEIGEL. Wien: 
Tempsky; Leipzig: Freytag, 1907. Pp. 162. K. 2. h. 50. 


This excellent little book, clearly and concisely written, is a revision 
of the author’s abridged edition of 1906, shorter by 14 pages and much 
improved, though one change will hardly meet with approval, viz., the 
placing of the present and imperfect of contract verbs immediately after 
the present and imperfect of Avw and before the conjugation of the 
remaining tenses of Avw. 

Dialectic forms are nowhere given, the dual is omitted in all paradigms, 
and rules of syntax are made very brief whenever similar rules occur in 
Latin grammar. This contributes materially toward abridgment. Great 
prominence is given to the stem in all inflections, and thereby apparent 
irregularities are explained. Cross-references abound, and three good 
indices are appended. 

All scholars will not agree with the author (§ 155) that verbs of teach- 
ing, asking, ete. take a double outer object. Pedagogically it is not 
advisable to introduce the student to expressions in which dy is omitted 
($ 200) before those sentences in which it is used (§ 211) have been 
explained. From the author’s classification of conditional sentences 
(§ 211) no student could divine the truth that of the four commonly 
recognized classes it is only the so-called logical conditions that have a 
distinct form when general from that which they have when particular. 
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Finally, minatory and monitory conditions are not mentioned, though 
the modal force of the future indicative here has been fully set forth 
by Professor Gildersleeve. 


Cuartes W. Perrier 
Emory CoLuEGE 


Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum Terenti. Vol. III. Pars 
Prior Eugraphi Commentum Continens. P. WeEssNeEr. 
Leipzig: 1908. M. 8. 


This volume with its clear print and good paper will be welcome to 
those who have hitherto relied on the edition of Klotz. The Preface gives 
two pages to Eugraphius, and twenty-two to the manuscripts and editions. 
The text occupies pp. 3-331 with a critical apparatus indicating the variant 
MSS readings and an occasional conjecture. We may well believe that 
this will be the final edition of the commentary, for very small would be 
the reward even by the establishment of a perfect text, as the commentary 
has no great value, though in connection with it are raised three interest- 
ing questions in regard to the author, the relation of the work to the 
commentary of Donatus on Terence and of Servius on Vergil, and of the 
two families of manuscripts to each other. 

The frequent occurrence of quod-clauses instead of the accusative 
with infinitive indicates a late authorship for the work, and it is safe to 
infer from resemblances in language that Eugraphius lived after Donatus, 
perhaps after Servius. He is placed by Wessner at the close of the fifth 
or at the beginning of the sixth century. From his name we may infer 
that he was of Greek origin, and this inference is strengthened by the 
fact that there are a few touches not found in Donatus indicating famili- 
arity with Greek subjects: On Hun. 476 he refers to both Homer and 
Plato; on Hun. 85 corrects the statement of Donatus by a reference to 
Menander; on Hec. 600, volgus quod male audit mulierum, he comments 
“Graeca locutione positum ‘male audit mulierum;’” on Hun.769, Phorm. 
844, and Heaut. 124 he emphasizes the difference between the comoediae 
palliatae and togatae ; on And. 137 calis attention to the perabeats airias; 
on Eun, 40 to haec quae dicunt Graeci apdypata; on Heaut. 242 to 
quod rabos Graece dicitur. But especially noticeable is the comment on 
And.621. Donatus says “* Nam mitiores eos reddimus, quibus ultro operae 
pretium pro delictis nostris offerimus;” and Eugraphius “Et ab Athenien- 
sibus haec lex fuerat constituta ut damnatis poenae proponerentur, ut 
eligerent quam vellent, et si leviorem eligerent, graviore afficiebantur.” 

The design of Eugraphius is clearly stated at the beginning of his 
work, “Cum omnes poetae virtutem oratoriam semper versibus exequantur, 
tum magis duo viri apud Latinos, Virgilius et Terentius. Ex quibus, ut 
suspicio nostra est, magis Terentii virtus ad rationem rhetoricae artis 
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accedit, cuius potentiam percomoedias singulas ut possumus explicabimus. 
ac prima nobis ea sit, quae et pueris semper est tradita.” We infer from 
this that he had before him the annotations of both Donatus and Servius, 
and that he designed producing a work differing from theirs in scope and 
in method. And this difference is akin to that between Virgils epische 
Technik by Heinze, and the great annotated editions of Vergil. 

Eugraphius refers to his predecessors only by indefinite pronouns, 
and on Hun. 85 he begins “quidam intelligunt,” and then states and 
rejects the views of Donatus himself. 

Some of the comments seem to be modifications of the words of 
Donatus, yet with this seeming dependence there are equally marked 
evidences of independence. He reiterates his view of the function of the 
prologues of Terence; has comments on many lines not touched on by 
Donatus; and at many points gives different definitions, e. g., on And. 663 
disturbat; Eun. 231 decrepiti; Hec. 440 caesius (also on Heaut. 1062); 
Phorm. 746 effutire; Ad. 409 lacrimo prae gaudio. 

His independence is also seen in the matter of quotations. Of the 
fifty-eight in Eugraphius, thirty-six are not in Donatus. The latter has 
all quoted by Eugraphius on the Hecyra, one out of twelve on the 
Eunuchus, and none of the six on the Adelphoe. The quotations also 
seem to indicate that Eugraphius was independent of Servius, who quotes 
from Terence in his comments on ten of the lines of Vergil quoted by 
Eugraphius. One is quoted on Heaut. 228, and seven others both by 
Donatus and by Eugraphius. One, quoted on Phorm. 44, is not found 
in Donatus, but as the line from Terence is quoted by Servius on G. 1,302, 
and by Junius Philargyius on B. 5. 74, we may assume that the line from 
Terence as well as the lines from Vergil were common property of inter- 
preters. In one other place, on Ad. 377, Donatus and Eugraphius quote 
different passages from Vergil, and for different purposes. It would seem 
from these quotations that both Servius and Eugraphius drew from 
Donatus—Servius for his quotations from Terence, and Eugraphius for 
his parallels in Vergil. 

The commentary of Donatus is a composite work, and like the work 
of Servius received many additions especially in matter of definitions. 
But these hold a very subordinate position in the comments of Eugraphius 
which were left comparatively untouched while the definers were occupied 
with the work of Donatus. 

So far as the language is concerned we shall refer to only one point. 
On the basis of their references to archaisms the commentaries may be 
divided into two classes. The Commentary of Donatus and the Scholia 
Dan. regularly use veteres; Servius and Eugraphius, though the occur- 
rences in the latter are but few, antiqui. While this indicates nothing 
as to the relation of Eugraphius to Servius, it at least shows that the 
Commentary of Donatus and the Scholia Dan. were produced at a time 
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when the writers of old were regularly called veteres, and that the Com- 
mentary of Eugraphius, because of its rhetorical character, never came 
under the same influences, and as a result its integrity was fairly well 
maintained. 

This indicates that the MSS of family B better represent the work 
of Eugraphius than those of family a, and the homogeneity in the language, 
especially the use of adiecit, and its synonyms, shows the validity of the 
conclusion. 

R. B. Steere 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Life in Ancient Athens. By T. G. Tucker. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1906. Pp. xiii4+ 323. $1.25. 


The present volume is the ninth in the Gardner-Kelsey series of 
Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities. It is not a book for special- 
ists since the author advances no new theories regarding Greek life and 
supports none of his statements by citations. Instead of that we have 
an uninterrupted narrative dealing with facts about classical Athens 
which every younger student of ancient history should know and which 
the general reader will not find devoid of interest. 

The book discusses briefly the general features of Athens, its inhabi- 
tants and buildings, the private life of man, woman, and child, the army 
and navy, religion, theater and festivals, city government, funeral 
customs, and Athenian art, and at the end draws some comparisons 
between ancient Athenian and modern life. 

The author’s statements of fact will for the most part be received 
without question. It is a misstatement, however (p. 32), that the Turks 
used the Parthenon as a powder magazine (see Michaelis Der Parthenon, 
p- 62); nor are we certain that the platform of the same building (p. 38) 
has a curving outline for optical reasons. Perhaps, as has been suggested, 
the stylobate is curved to allow the rain-water to run off. 

The old story that the mother of Euripides was a seller of vegetables 
is found on p. 123. Cf. Wilamowitz Herakles I. 8f. for arguments 
against the tradition, which was emphatically denied even in antiquity. 

The figure on p. 163 should be entitled “ Woman with Distaff” rather 
than “Girl with Distaff.” It seems to have been a custom for married 
women to appear with their hair hanging loose, as is the case here, while 
a girl would use the net (o@evddvn). Space is lacking to discuss in detail 
this thesis, which I owe to Professor Loeschcke, but the following 
examples may be cited at random from a large amount of material: 
(a) figures of Hebe passim; (b) the Lapith maiden on Apollo’s left in the 
west pediment of the Zeus temple in Olympia; (c) the Danaids in the 
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Hades vase, Baumeister 2042A; (d) the newly found statue of a Niobid, 
Muench. Sitzb. 1907, II (her hair is done up in a net, whereas the well- 
known mother of this group has hair falling over her shoulders); (e) the 
illustration on p. 162 of the book under review, “ Marriage Procession to 
Fetch the Bride;” (f) the Demeter of Knidos; (g) the well-known Medea 
vase, Baumeister 980. 

The statements regarding the tragic mask should be revised as indi- 
cated by Mr. Allen in the Classical Quarterly for July, 1907. 

The chapter on Athenian art is wholly inadequate, because it presumes 
some knowledge of the monuments in beginners; because it is composed 
so largely of negative and general phrases; and because it contains many 
misconceptions on the part of the author. On p. 279 we are told that 
“all Greek paintings of the higher kind have naturally disappeared.” 
Now this, together with the following statements, while partially true, 
conveys an altogether erroneous impression of the means at hand for a 
knowledge of Greek painting. To be sure, practically all Greek paintings 
on flat surfaces from the greatest period of Greek art have disappeared 
but we have a large amount of Greek sculpture, which is Greek painting 
in the round. Their color is gone, but every relief and every statue “from 
the Lion Gateway to Trajan’s Column” is a first-hand document for 
Greek painting of the highest kind quite as much as for sculpture, bear- 
ing a relation to the frescoes and easel paintings of antiquity comparable 
to that which the modern sketch or photograph does to the finished 
painting. As for the Etruscan and Pompeian paintings, the beautiful 
new “Denkmaeler d. Malerei” by Paul Hermann is sufficient answer to 
our author’s charge that they are “insignificant.” Vase paintings, we 
are told, “are either not pure Greek or do not represent the higher efforts 
of masters.” Just why Greek vases should be said to be often not pure 
Greek is not apparent, unless reference is here made to the Italo-Greek 
vases. That they do not represent the higher efforts of masters is 
true in the sense that the ancients did not look upon vase painters as 
leaders in art. It is, however, unfair to thrust aside on such grounds the 
work of men like Brygos and Euphronios, who certainly have every claim 
to be called masters in their sphere, and whose works preserved to us 
elicit our unstinted admiration and teach us much about the general 
branch of classic painting. 

That there is no symbolism about the Greek gods is a statement 
(p. 297) to be accepted with caution in view of the minotaurs, sphinxes, 
harpies, argos, nikes, etc., which are constantly recurring in Greek 
mythology and art. Neither are archaeologists agreed that (ibid.) the 
first objects to be carved were gods. (Cf., e. g., Furtwaengler K. Glypto- 
thek Katalog, p. 47.) Finally in this connection the denying of scientific 
methods to the Greek artist (p. 299) is directly contrary to ancient evidence 
regarding the practice of at least Polykleitos and Lysippos. 
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One should not infer from these criticisms that the book is not worth 
reading. The author has accomplished what he set out to do, that is, to 
write a readable account of daily life in ancient Athens, which should be 
free from archaisms of English style and, at the same time, be reasonably 
true to the facts in our possession. 


Ouiver M. Wasupurn 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plato: The Apology and Crito. Edited by Isaac Fitaae. New 
York: American Book Co., 1907. 


In his introduction Professor Flagg discusses in an interesting man- 
ner the meaning of dialectic and Socrates’ employment of it. The 
biographies of both Socrates and Plato are relegated to the index, which 
is a distinctive feature of this edition. It treats with some fulness all the 
proper names, as well as terms and phrases pertaining to Athenian law 
and other antiquities, e. g., BovAy, aipeiv, together with “certain words 
characteristic of Plato’s mode of expression or of the simple Socratic 
doctrines enunciated in the dialogues,” and needing further elucidation 
than can be afforded in footnotes. To these are added a number of 
words which appear in idioms or demand close and repeated observatlon 
on the part of the student, e. g., dAAad, weAAav, pH, wavxew. The articles 
on daiporios, duxaorys, diky, eidevar, and Adyos are particularly full. Long 
quantities are indicated in the lemmata. To include, however, such 
words as poxOnpia, roinua, rovypia, Where the terms are simply defined in 
a word, is, perhaps mistakenly, to encourage the pupil to substitute the 
index for his lexicon. 

Grammatical references are not found in the notes and very sparingly 
in the index. To those on p. 188 should be added B. 569. 2. 

The notes on each paragraph begin with a helpful summary of the 
thought in lucid and picturesque English. Professor Flagg’s interpre- 
tation of réreopar 87A as “I am determined” (see note on 37B and index 
8.U. weiOw, end), seems questionable; cf. GMT. 685. 

The typography of the volume leaves much to be desired. Besides 
numerous misprints, there is an excessive number of broken types, fre- 
quently so badly broken as to render the letter absolutely illegible. 


JoserH WituiAmM Hewitt 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Middletown, Connecticut 








